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Josef Hofmann Teaches His Son, Anton, to Play 
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Civic MUSIC ASSOCIATION 
GALESBURG, ILLINOIS 


JANUARY 6 1931 
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RMISSION OF A RECENT CONCERT BY CHARLES HACKETT, CELEBRATED TENOR OF THE CHICAGO CIVIC OPERA 
rg |, is the Civic Music Association, established through the plan originated by Dema E. Harshbarger and affiliated with the Civ 
ier and presiden Samuel FH. Harrington is president of the Galesburg Association, and concerts are held in the beautiful 


Central Congregational Church 


VIRGINIA DESSAR, 
1r-old pupil of Effa Ellis Perfield, 
who, assisted by her pupil, Ray Levin, 
mine, gave a musicianship and piano re- 
ital at the Perfield Studios on May 24 
- - : Others appearu program were 
RONALD MURA? Louise Rosens Sally (seven) 
A A / { \ J ve 
mposer and conductor, who will be busy teaching violin and Patsy Erlanger (ten), and Made 
classes during the summer months lene Schiffer (ten) 
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(See Inside Back Cover for Additional News Pictures 
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MARION KAHN 
CONCERT ACCOMPANIST — COACH 


253 West 93rd Street, New York 
Telephone Riverside 9-8746 





H. DUVAL 
VOICE SPECIALIST 


ITALIAN AND Frencu OPERA 
Studio: 8 Rue Fortuny, Paris 





Mme. REGINA A. DE SALES 
VOICE AND REPERTORY 


10 rue Le Verrier, Paris 6me 





ROSS DAVID 
VOCAL STUDIOS 
Brushwood, 
Waterford, Conn. 





HUGH PORTER 
ORGANIST ann CHOIRMASTER 
Second Presbyterian Church, New York 





ORGANIST Address 
ORATORIO SOCIETY 600 W. 122nd St., 
OF N. Y. New York 

MRS. L. A. TORRENS 


TEAC = Ba SINGING 


ios: 
ames” Hall, 113 West 57th St.. New York City 
0 East 19th St., New bid City 
Tel. STuyvesant 9-5956 





ISIDOR STRASSNER 


V1IoLINIst—ConDUCTOR—TEACHER 
Member of "onda String Dupett, Available 


MRS. JOHN DENNIS MEHAN 
Voice Expert—Coach—Repertoire 
70 Carnegie Hall, 154 West 57th Street 
New York City 
All appointments by telephone, CIrcle 7-1472 





WALTER L. BOGERT 


Member American 
Academy of Teachers of Singing 
ART OF SINGING 
25 Claremont Ave., N. Y. Tel. CAthedral 8-4345 





IRENE FREIMANN 

CONCERT PIANIST—TEACHER 
formerly member of faculty Stern Conservatory, Berlin 
308 W. 94th St., N.Y. C. Tel.: Riverside 9-0452 





IAN McINTYRE 
Voice SpecitaList—Wor_tp LecturER— 
SY CHOLOGIST 
(Formerly of London) 
Singing—Vocal Artistry 


Vocal Anatomy—Speech Defects 
Studio 81, Carnegie Hall, N.Y. Clrele 7-3121 





FRANKLYN MAC AFEE 
CONCERT ORGANIST 
Orcanist Trinity LutHeRAN CHURCH 
New Rochelle, N. Y. ° 





EDWARD E. TREUMANN 


Concert Pianist—Artist-TEACHER 
Expert Instruction—Detail work for concert pianists. 
d by Emil Von Sauer and Josef Hofmann 





for Concerts. 
ym 
3335 Steuben Pn Py 





ony Pe = 1 
cc wae: OLinville 2- 8843 


Stupio: 7 West 86th Street, New York 
Tel.: SChuyler 4-2753—4-1555 





MRS. WOOD STEWART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Member of the Faculty Institute of Musical Art 
Studio: Tuesdays & Fridays, Great Northern 
Hotel, New York. Telephone Circle 7-1900 
Phila. Studio: 2107 Walnut St. (Thursday) 





CARL M. ROEDER 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Faculty aoa of the Institute of Musical Art 
f the Juilliard Music School 
Senin Course at Barrington School, Great 
Barrington, ‘ass. 
Studios: 607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 





SALVATORE AVITABILE 
TEACHER OF FAMOUS SINGERS 
Voice SPECIALIST 


Metropolitan Opera House Building 
1425 Broadway, New York Tel.: PEnn. ©, 2634 





ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 


TEACHER OF SINGING 


Steteepaliine Opera House Bidg., 1425 Broadway, N. Y. 
27 Elwood Avenue, Newark, N, J. 


Shisha: PEnnsylvania 6-2634 aa HUmboldt 1428 





CHARLES LEE TRACY 
PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION 


Certified Leschetizky Exponent 
Carnegie Hall Studios, 832-3, New York City 





FREDERICK E. BRISTOL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
466 West 153rd Street, New York City 





HENRIETTA SPEKE-SEELEY 
TEACHER OF SINGING 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios, 1425 Broad- 
way, New York 


Residence Tel., SEdgwick 3-4344 











JACOB MESTECHKIN 
VIOLIN STUDIO 
865 West End Avenue, New York City 
Telephone: ACademy 2-7128 





DEANE DOSSERT 
Voice Specialist 
9 rue Henri Heine, Paris 
Appointments by letter only 





GRACE HOFHEIMER 
CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 


pee —_— 57th Street 
New York, N. Phone ClIrcle 7-8178 





PHILIPP MITTELL 
VIOLINIST 

TEACHER OF MANY WELL KNOWN 
ARTISTS 


50 West 67th Street, New York 
Telephone: ENdicott 2-3464 





WILLIAM THORNER 
VOCAL TEACHER AND COACH 
Address: 637 South Lorraine B’lvd 

Los Angeles, Calif. 
(Telephone Wyoming 4921) 





W ILBUR A. LUYSTER 
SIGHT SINGING SCHOOL 
ae a ees, for Met. Opera Co.) 

“A Maker o No Instrument used 
BEGINNERS’ — ae CLASSES FORMING 
Lecture Recital Lessons given showing salient 
features of the Galin-Paris-Chevé System 
Write for tickets 
1425 Broadway, Met. Opera station, N. Y. 

Tel: PEnn. 6-2634 


ALICE GARRIGUE MOTT 
ART OF SINGING 


The Riviera, 790 Riverside Drive, New York 
Telephone AUdubon 3-3748 





ESPERANZA GARRIGUE 

ART OF SINGING 
METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE STUDIOS 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2634 





FRANCIS ROGERS 
CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 


144 East 62d Street, New York City 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 





Mrs. A. THEODORE GAILLARD 
PIANO and HARMONY 
Specializing in Teaching Children 


Endorsed by: Gabrilowitsch, Schelling, Samaroff 
61 E. 86th St., New York Tel. SAcramento 2-3255 





MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
555 Edgecombe Ave. (West 160 St.) 


Directors: 
Jessie B. Gisss and Marcaret Hopkins 


Telephone WAdsworth 3-4433 





MR. FRANCIS STUART 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lamperti the Elder 

“Being in full possession of my method of 


singing, he has the ability to form great artists.” 
rancesco Lamperti. 


Carnegie Hall Studios, New York City 





JANET SPENCER 
TEACHER OF SINGING 

175 Claremont Ave., New York City 
Telephone: MOnument 2-8753 





ERNEST CARTER 
COMPOSER - CONDUCTOR 

115 East 69th Street - - New York City 
Telephone: RHinelander 4-8623 





ALBERT VON DOENHOFF 
PIANIST—COM POSER—TEACHER 
251 West 102d Street, New York 
Phone: ACademy 2-0057 





JOHN BLAND 
TENOR 
Master of Calvary Choir 
VOICE PRODUCTION 
61 Gramercy Park—North $ : New York 
Telephone: GRamercy 5-1717 





F. W. RIESBERG, A.A.G.O. 


Organist at Sesquicentennial Exposition 
Piano, OrGAN AND Harmony INSTRUCTION 
Studied under Reinecke, Scharwenka, Liszt and 
Paperitz. N. Y. School of Music and Arts, 
310 West 92nd Street. Tel. SChuyler 4-4140. 
Personal — 601 West 140th Street 
Tel. AUdubon 3-1140 





THE CARL FIQUE STUDIOS 
Mrs. Carl Fique, Voice and Dramatic 
Action, Director. . Riesberg, 
Josephine Lipp Chott, Piano, Organ, 
larmony and Composition. Bruno Tim- 
mermann, Violin and Ensemble. 

28 So. Portland Ave. Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Tel. NEvins 8-3462 





EDOARDO PETRI 


TEACHER OF SINGING—ENDORSED BY 
WORLD FAMOUS SINGERS AND 
EDUCATORS 


Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, N. Y. Phone PEnn. 6-2628 





HANNA BROCKS 
LYRIC COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Studio: 257 West 86th Street, New York 
Phone: SUsquehanna 7-6625 
Also Classes for Children 





EDWIN GRASSE 
VIOLINIST, ORGANIST, COMPOSER 
510 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., New York 
Thursdays Only 
Will Accept Advanced Violin Pupils 





EDGAR SCHOFIELD 
BASSO CANTANTE 
Vocal Studio: 73 West 11th Street, New York 
Telephone: ALgonquin 4-7253 





ADDYE YEARGAIN HALL 


Gravuate Courses 


IN Prano CLass INSTRUCTION 
A unique and definite contribution to class or private 
teaching, is Mrs. Hali’s PIANO STAFF-—which estab- 


lishes instant coordination of the notation of pitch and 
the piano keys 


Chart and descriptive pamphlet, one dollar 
Sherman Square Studios, 160 West 73rd Street 
New York City TRafalgar 71-6701 





JESSIE FENNER HILL 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio 717, Steinway Hall, New York 
Phone: CIrcle 7-0187 
Great Northern Hotel, N. Y. CIrcle 7-1900 





S. CONSTANTINO YON 
VocaL aND Piano Instruction 


By appointment only 
853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone: Circle 7-0951 





MME. ADA SODER-HUECK 
Teacher of Noted Artists here and abroad 
Recognized Authority on Voice Development, 
Style and Diction 
Opera and Concert Stage 
Stupios: 1425 Broapway, N. Y. 
Phones: PEnn. 6-4119, 6-2634 





DUDLEY BUCK 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Columbia School of Music, Chicago, Ill 





DR. DANIEL SULLIVAN 
Teacher of International Artists 
Rudolph Laubenthal, Georges Baklanoff, 


Alice Neilsen, Lydia Lypkovska 
132 West 74th Street : : : New York City 
Phone: TRafalgar 7-1291 "Lor uise Carroll, Secy. 








DANIEL VISANSKA, Violinist 
Nine years of successful teaching and 
Concertizing in Berlin 
Address: 235 West 103rd Street, New York 
Phone ACadony 2-2560 
In Tarr rytown, N . Y., Tuesdays 
Stamford and New Canaan, Conn., Wednesdays 





MME. SCHOEN-RENE 
365 West End Avenue 
Between 77th and 78th Streets 
New York 





BRUNO HUHN 
SINGING LESSONS AND COACHING 
English, French and German Song repertory 
205 West 57th Street, Pe! York 
Telephone CIrcle 7-5420 

















PACIFIC COAST DIRECTORY 





ARMSTRONG, FRANCIS J. 


Concert Violinist 


Resident in Seattle, 1519 3rd Ave. 


THE CORNISH SCHOOL, INC. 


Drama—Music—Dance 


Nellie C. Cornish, Director 
710 E. Roy, Seattle, Washington 








tesa MR. and MRS. CHARLES 


Voice—Mise en scene 


446 South Grand View, Los Angeles 








ANTNER SCHOOL OF SINGING 
Clifford W. Kantner, Director 


Fischer Studio Apartments, 
Seattle, Washington 








[ ees GEORGE, Internationally 
famous Pianist-Composer and Peda- 
gogue. Individual lessons and in master 
class. Write: St. Francis Hotel, Holly- 
wood, Cal. 


LOTT, MR. and MRS. CLIFFORD 


Voice and Piano 
Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing, N. Y 


912 W. 20th St., Los Angeles 


M*E® EDMUND J. 
New York Voice Specialist 
168 Kingsley Drive, Los Angeles, Cal. 








or JOHN R. 
Musical Courier Correspondent 
713 Couch Building, Portland, Ore. 





TORY OF 
3435 Sacramento 


AN FRANCISCO 


CONSERVA- 
MUSIC 
St., San Francisco 





cialty 
26 O’Farrell St., 





THE ELIZABETH SIMPSON PIANO 
STUDIOS 
Coaching of Concert Programs a Spe- 


San Francisco 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSICAL and 
EDUCATIONAL AGENCY 


Church, Ceneert and School Positions Secured 
MRS. BABCOCK 
Carnegie Hall, New York Tel. Circle 7-2634 


Mrs.H.H. A. BEACH 


Composer-Pianist 


Hillsborough, N. H. 





Permanent Address: 


WALTER SPRY 


PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 
COLUMBIA SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


ARTHUR MICHAUD 


CONCERT os TENOR — ORATORIO 


Authority on voice production and breathing 
Exponent of Lilii gp ann metho 
915 Carneoip Hatt, Tel, Circle 17-2634 





CHICAGO 





STUDIO 


: MARGOLIS a 


1425 Broadway, Sulte 38, New York City 


GEORGIA GRAVES 


CONTRALTO 
CONCERT—OPERA—ORATORIO 
r 83np Stkeet, New York Tel. ENdicc hs 7265 
(If No Answer Cali SUsquehanna 17-450 


DAVID GRUNES 


VIOLIN INSTRUCTION and THEORY 
Address: Care of Musical Covripr, 113 W. 57th St., N.Y 


John Prindle Scott 


SONG WRITER 
THE SCOTTAGE 
McDonough, Chenango Co., 


ABBAS 


FAMOUS DUTCH CBLLIST 
Georgian Hotel, Evanston, Ill. 
Teiephone: Greenleaf 4100 


» SHAFFNER 


SOPRANO 
Soloist St. Bartholomew's Churc! 
28 East 70th St, New York 
H Telephone RHinelander 4-1150 


JESSIE B. HALL 


Eaclusioe Manag 
Eva Gordon Horadesky ret Wend Cal 


Contralto Violinist 
610 Fine Arts BLpo., Cnicaco TEI 








4 Wes 








New York 











William Miller 
Tenor 
HARRISON 0228 


LEO PORTNOFF 


VIOLINIST—TEACHER—COMPOSER 
1131 President &., Brooklyn, N. Y, Tel. DEcatur 232-5026 


Thomas James Kelly 


Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


ALBERTO BIMBONI 


Conductor and Vocal Teacher 
Member of Faculty 
Curtis Institute of Music, Philadelphia 


Residence: Hotel Buckingham, 101 W. 
57th St., New York Tel. CIrcle 17-6810 


HARRY CUMPSON 


Pianist 
Management: Richard Copley 
10 East 43rd Street New York 


WARFORD 
SEK TBERG 


4 WEST 40th 

















53 Boule- 
vard 
Montmo- 
rency 





mocera 


Paris, 
France 

Until 
October 














On>rrms 


ST., NEW YORK CITY 
PEnn. 6-4897 





SERGEI 


K LIBANSKY 


VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


Studio: 205 W. 57th St. 
New York City 
ClIrele 7-9020 





M TS1GCA L 


EMIL HERRMANN 


RARE VIOLINS 


Bayreutherstr. 3¢ 161 West s7th St. 
BERLIN W. 30 NEW YORK 





Full Guarantee — Expert Appraising — 
World Famous Workshops — 
Highest Grade Repair Work Guaranteed — 
Bows — Cases — All Accessories 


DILLING 


HARPIST 


Mgt. Haensel & Jones Studio: 25 W. 8t., 
Steinway Hall, New York N.Y, Tel. cirale T- 1617 


ARTHUR WARWICK 


PIANIST—TEACHER 
Director of Piano—Horace Mann School for Boys 
113 West 57th Street, N. Y. Tel. Circle 7-4780 


RALPH ANGELL 


ACCOMPANIST 
3536—79th Street, Jackson Helghts, L. I. 
Telephone: HAvemeyer 4-3800 


HORTENSE DRUMMOND 


CONTRALTO 
OPERA — CONCERT — RECITAL 
519 Sunset Road, Winnetka, Il. 


KARLETON, HACKETT 

















Chicago 


RALPH DOUGLASS 


Pianist—Accompanist—Coach 

er~veegga Pg a 
160 W 3rd St... N. Y¥. C. 
‘TRafalgar 7-6700 


RAPHAEL BRONSTEIN 


VIOLIN STUDIO 
Wednesdays: Settlement state School, Philadelphia 
255 West 90th St., N. . Tel. SChuyler 4-0025 
1714 Chestnut St., Phila., Pe Tel. Rittenhouse 1981 


HOMER M OWE Mev 


166 W. 72nd St., 


PEARL ADAMS 


COMPOSER — CONDUCTOR 
Songs sung by Martha Attwood, Rafaello Diaz, Marie Siden- 
ius-Zendt and others; Night on the Dunes; Omnipresence; 
Sea Wind. 24 West 87th St.,N. Y. Tel.: SChuyler 4-0225 


COENRAAD V. BOS 


ACCOMPANIST—COACHING 
Ruedesheimer Platz 10, Berlin, Germany 





Square Studios 








New YorkCity. Tel. ENdicott 2-2165 











COURIER 


‘KEATOR 


Organist-Director St. Andrew’s M. E. Church, 
West 76th Street, New York City 
Special Music 3rd Sunday Evenings, 
Visiting artists assisting 


June 6, 1931 


“Not all may become Artists, 
be taught to sing artistically.” 


HAGGERTY-SNELL yre2chet ot. 


gr femme OPERA sone’ STUDIO 1425 , New Yerb 
Phone: PEnnsylvania. 6-2634 


but everyone can 





MAUDE DOUGLAS TWEEDY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
29 East 37th St., N. Y. C. Tel. CAI. 


ROYA 


SOPRANO 
NEW YORK CITY 
304 West 75th St. 


Studio: 5-0497 





BERLIN 
Bambergerstr 61 


JERDONE BRADFORD 
CONTRALTO 
Personal Management 237 Bast 20th St.. New York 


KALLINI 


TENOR 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Co, 
Available for Concerts Sept. to Dec Feb —May 
Management: Standard Booking Office 
Barbizon-Plaza Music Center, 101 W. 58th St., 


ELLEN KINSMAN MANN 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
FINE ARTS BLDG., CHICAGO 
Tel. Harrison 2303 


Louise St. John WESTERVELT 
TEACHER OF VOICE 
Columbia School 


emZoroU 








N. ¥. G 





508 





of Music 
509 S. Wabash Ave., 


K RAF T 


Concert - TENOR - Oratorio 
LIMITED NUMBPR OF PUPILS ACCEPTED 
149 W. 85th St., N. Y. Tel. ENdicott 2-8856 
/ice-lres. Columbia School of Music 


CLARENCE DICKINSON 


Concert Organist 
Organist and Director, The al a and Union 
Theological Semin: 
School of Sacred Music of Union Theo- 
logical Seminary 
412 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


OTTO LUENING 


Composer—Conductor 
2% years executive director Opera Dept. Eastman School 
Vocal Coach—Theory and Composition 
Address c/o Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 


{BUTLER 


Chicago 





STUDIO: 





Director of the 








Soprano 


Concerts 
PUPILS ACCEPTED 
12 Fine Arts Building Chicago, Ill. 


* HAMILTON MORRIS 


CONDUCTOR 
Brooklyn, N. Y Tel. 





Soprano Teacher 


71 Willow Street MAin 4-6935 


SIBYL SAMMIS MacDERMID 


SOPRANO PUPILS ACCEPTED 
SHERMAN SQquaRB Stvupios: 160 W. 73rd St., New York City 
Tel.: TRafalgar 7-6701 and ENdicott 2-0748 








CAROLINE BEESON FRY 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
2 Orchard Parkway, White Plains, N. Y. 
810 Carnegie Hall New York, he 4 


ARTHUR DUNHAM 


CONDUCTOR 
BOSTON ENGLISH OPERA COMPANY 


EDWARD GARRETT 


CONCERT PIANIST AND TEACHER 
Assistant to Alberto Jonfis, Author of the famous 
“‘Master School of Piano Playing’ etc. 

New York: 817 Steinway Hall (Thursdays) 

STUDIOs {Peitadeiohi: 2126 Walnut St. (Wednesdays) 
Atlantic City: 47 South Windsor Ave. 

-2916—Locust 5133—Dial 2-4464 








TSLEPHONES: Circle 


“BOWIE STUDIO 


_ Bn OF SINGING 
Complete ion fer Concert, Opera and Charch 
30T West Tou aah < - York City Tel. : 8Us. 17-7197 


MR. and MRS. 


Henry Houen HH USS 


Joint Recitals 
Piano and Voice Specialists 
Entire Preparation to Concert Stage 
Special Courses for Teachers 
Studio: 809 Steinway Bidg., 113 W. 57th St. 
St. 


Address: 144 E. 150th 
Tel. MOtt Haven 9-0363, New York 











VICTOR HARRIS 


THE BEAUFORT 
140 West 57th Street 
Tel. Clrele 7-3053 


TEACHER OF SINGING IN ALL ITS BRANCHES 
(Member of the American Academy of Teachers of Singing) 








Mme. IRMA SWIFT 


TEACHER OF VOICE 


120 West 70th Street, New 
one: TRafalgar 7-8939 


RICHMOND 


THE HOOSIER BARITONE 
Address care of Wilson Lamb 
Metropolitan Building Orange, N. J. 


ESTHER HARRIS 


TEACHER OF MANY PROMINENT ——_ 
KIMBALL BUILDING HICAGO 


NANA B. LEWIS 


CONCERT—ORATORIO 
Recitats MANAGED PROGRAMS ARRANGED 
Address: 2374 Seventh Avenue, New York 
Tel.: AUdubon 3-8291 
MME. 


ttuin CROX TON 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
Croxton Management 
HOTEL MAYFLOWER 

15 Central Park West, New York City 


LEILA TROLAND GARDNER 


Dramatic Contralto 
TEACHER OF VOICE AND PURE DICTION 
European and American diplomas. 
ag Sg Studios, 8-J 
160 West 73rd St., N. Y. C. Tel. TRafalgar 7-6700 


York 
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Studio, 131 W. 72nd St. Phone SUs. 7-8587 


PANGRAC STUDIOS 


VOICE — PIANO — ORGAN 


THEORETICAL BRANCHES 
415 Central Park West, New York Tel. ACademy 2-2447 


Georgia STARK 


COLORATURA SOPRANO 
1416 Steinway Hall, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. 
Mgt.: L. E. Behymer, Auditorium Blidg., Los Angeles, Cal. 


OHN BARNES WELLS, Tenor 


COMPOSER - RECITALIST 
Management: Harriet Stee! Pickernell 
119 West 57th St., New York Circle 7-4161 


ZELZER & KALLIS 


Concert Management 
130 No. Wells Street 
Chicago, III. 














Telephone: 
Franklin 4620 


FAY FOSTER 


Composer, Vocal and Dramatic Coach 
Dramatic readings to music and costume numbers, 


specialties 
Address—15 West llth St. N. Y. City 
ARTHUR M. BURTON 

BARITONE 
Fine Arts Building 








Chicago 


WESLEY G. SONTAG 


COMPOSER—VIOLINIST 
Recent publication: Folk and Master Melodies 
for the Young Violinist. (Schirmer). 
Care of Musical Courier, 113 W. 57th St., New York 


DORA BECKER-SHAFFER 


Concert VIOLINIST AND TEACHER—LectuRE RECITALS 
Wednesdays 3-6 P. MN 
610 STEINWAY HALL, MEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: CIrcle 7-82 


MARGERY MAXWELL 


SOPRANO 
Ravinia Opera Co. 
CHICAGO CIVIC LIGHT OPERA CO. 
Seneca Hotel Chicago, Ill. 


V. COLOMBATI 


Voice PLaAcEMENT—COACHING 
Teacher of Josephine Lucchese 
Present Address: Via Giovanni 
Lanza No. 135, Rome, a 
New York Secretary: Ida Greenhouse, 
71 West 47th St., N. Y. Phone BRyant 9. "3813 


ARMAND MARBINI 


Concert — ye — Recital 
Address: care of Musical Comes, “113 Ww. 57th &t., New York 


DANIELL 


M 
A 
4 VOICE BUILDER 
E 








Studio: 














Diaphragmatic Breathing and Voice Placement 
131 West 110th St., New York City 
Telephone MOnument 2-0777 


ELIZABETH A. VALDES 


SOPRANO 
PUPIL OF DB RESZKB AND SABATINI 


I 
Studio: 1730 Broadway, N. Y. Tel. CIrcle 7-0650 


TURNER-MALEY 


COACH—TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 616 Steinway Hall, New York 
113 West 57th Street Tel. CIrcle 7-9683 


DeVRY Recording Laboratories 


Suite 802, 23 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago 
Webster 4125 


ROSANOFF 


CELEBRATED TENOR 
TBACHBR OF SINGING 
Formerly of the Imperial Opera in Moscow and lead 
ing opera houses in Italy. Recommended by Rach- 
maninoff, Serafin and ert 
Hotel Ansonia, B’way 
Telephone: ‘SUsquebanna {- 3336 


LILLIAN 


WECHS 


Soprano 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Pupil of Lilli Lehmana 
New Yorx: Newark: 
160 W. 73rd St. 24 Park Pi. 
ENdicott 2-6142 Market 9676 


Studios: 
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L. FRIEDMAN 





Studio: 


AMOZ>MMED | © 








NATIONAL OPERA CLUB OF AMERICA, Ine. 


America’s greatest organization for 
the furthering of Interest in opera 


ADply to President for ail Information 


Baroness Katharine E. Von Kienner 
1730 Breadway, New Yerk 
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Chicago High School Festival 


Draws a Capacity Audience 


Young Choristers Acquit Themselves Superbly — Songs 
Presented in Hebrew, Greek, Latin and English—High 
School Symphony Orchestra Shares in Success of the 
Program—Young Soprano and Violinist Give 


Debut Recital—Other 


Cuicaco.—Before a packed house at Or- 
chestra Hall, on May 27, the fourth annual 
Senior High School Music Festival took 
place. Before going into a review of the 
work of the youngsters, we may state here 
that we fully agree with William J. Bogan, 
superintendent of Chicago schools, who 
stated from the platform that to Dr. J. Lewis 
Browne musical Chicago owes a debt of 
gratitude. The above words may not be 
textually reported here and for this reason 
his remarks are not quoted, but we can well 
assure the superintendent of schools that we 
endorse without restriction any laudatory re- 
marks that he bestowed on the Director of 
Music of the Chicago public schools. 

Dr. Browne prepared this program, which 
he called a “historical concert.” Right he 
was, as we heard the choristers in songs that 
never before had reached our ears, and to 
be more candid even our attention. Some of 
the songs were sung in Hebrew, some in 
Greek, others in Latin and the modern 
choruses in English. To dig into the choral 
literature of antiquity, to program numbers 
of the eighth, sixteenth and seventeenth cen- 
turies and to bring out compositions by con- 
temporary Chicago composers such as Wal- 
ter Keller, Felix Borowski and Edward C. 
Moore, would perhaps be a temerity for a 
less competent musician than Dr. Browne. 
It would be ridiculous to state that the young 
men and women making up the personnel 
of the Senior High School Chorus of Chi- 
cago sang their program as professionals. 

That those boys and girls sang the ex- 
tremely difficult music as well as they did 
speaks volumes for their musical intelligence 
and the splendid training that they have re- 
ceived from Dr. Browne and_ his able 
assistants. 

Associated in the success of the night was 
the High School Symphony Orchestra, 
which, under the direction of Oscar W. An- 
derson, played such numbers as the Brahms 





PROGRAM OF THE IN. 
TERNATIONAL MUSIC 
CONFERENCE 


Paul J. Weaver, director of music 
at Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y., 
and chairman of the American execu- 
tive committee of the Anglo-Ameri- 
can Music Conference, has just an- 
nounced many details in connection 
with the second meeting of the Anglo- 
American conference, which is to be 
held in Lausanne, Switzerland, from 
July 31 to August 7, inclusive. 

Dr. John Erskine as the American 
president and Sir Henry Hadow as 
the British president, will open the 
conference with addresses. These two 
distinguished musicians will preside 
alternately at the meetings of the con- 
ference throughout the week. 

Professor Roy Dickinson Welch of 
Smith College is to give an address on 
music appreciation. 

The conference members will form 
a chorus of some 400 voices, which 
will be conducted alternately by Bruce 
Carey, director of music at Girard 
College, Philadelphia, and Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker, professor of music at the 
University of Glasgow and director of 


the Scottish National Academy of 
Music. 
Many other musical events are 


scheduled for the week, under the 
guidance of John P. Marshall, dean 
of the School of Music at Boston Uni- 
versity, and Stanley Roper, M.V.O., 
organist and composer of the Royal 
Chapel and principal of Trinity Col- 
lege, London. Among the artists en- 
gaged for the week are the Prague 
String Quartet, Ethel Bartlett and 
Rae Robertson, the French tenor, 
Yves Tinayre, and Inga Hill, Ameri- 
can contralto. 











Notes of Interest 


Academic Festival Overture and the first 
movement of the Mozart Symphony in G 
minor with great beauty of tone and the stu- 
dents as well as their conductor were ap- 
plauded to the echo by a delighted audience. 
YounG Artists IN Desut REcITAL 

At Kimball Hall, on May 27, there ap- 

peared in joint recital, Aida Weinhouse, 





soprano, and Luigi Pupillo, violinist. A 
large and enthusiastic audience was on hand 
and feted both young artists throughout the 
program. Miss Weinhouse, a student from 
the class of Mrs. Heriian Devries, revealed 
in her first group (the only one heard by 
this reviewer) a voice of great volume and 
beautiful in texture, which should bring re- 
nown to the young singer should she con- 
tinue to study as assiduously as she has in 
the past. Her first group consisted of Ger- 
man lieder by Strauss, Schutt, Meyer-Hel- 
mund and Eugene Hildach. Her German 
enunciation is very good and Miss Wein- 
house, who, no doubt aspires to an operatic 
career, has been well taught. 

Luigi Pupillo is a young violinist who is 
worth watching, as he, too, has been well 
taught; yet for the present he appeals es- 
pecially through the purity and bigness of 
the tone he draws from his instrument. His 
interpretations, though correct, will improve, 
no doubt, with maturity, as, like Miss 


(Continued on page 26) 


Ravinia’s Opera Season to Open 
With Rossini’s William Tell 


Louis Eckstein announces the program 
for the first eight days of Ravinia, which 
will open its twentieth season of opera on 
Saturday night, June 20, with William Tell. 
Rossini’s opera will be a novelty at Ravinia 
as well as to Chicagoans, since it has not 
been sung here since the Chicago Opera sea- 
son of 1918-19. Elisabeth Rethberg, Gio- 
vanni Martinelli and Giuseppe Danise will 
have the leads, and they will be supported 
by Virgilio Lazzari, Alfredo Gandolfi, Louis 
D’Angelo, Margery Maxwell, George Ceha- 
novsky, and others. A new ballet with Ruth 
Page and Blake Scott will dance, and Gen- 
naro Papi will conduct. 

Upholding the Ravinia tradition that two 
first nights are always better than one, La 
Traviata will be presented on Sunday night, 
with Lucrezia Bori as _ Violetta, Mario 
Chamlee as Alfredo and Mario Basiola as 
Germont, Sr. Gennaro Papi will conduct. 

Monday night brings a brilliant cast to 
Puccini's Madame Butterfly. Mme. Reth- 
berg will sing Cio Cio San and Edward 
Johnson makes his first appearance of the 
new season as the lieutenant. Ina Bour- 
skaya will be the Suzuki and Basiola the 
American Consul, and Papi conducts. 


 Ponselle Triumphs at — 
Covent Garden 


Lonnon (By cable).—Rosa 
scored a veritable triumph in 


Pe mselle 
Verdi's La 


Forza Del Destino on the opening night 
of the Italian season at Covent Garden. She 
won many recalls and eight curtains after 


her perfect singing in the Monastery scene. 


The following day the Morning Post de- 
clared that Miss Ponselle was “sheer per- 
fection dramatically and vocally.” The role 


of Alvaro was excellently sung by Aureliano 
Pertile. Tullio Serafin’s conducting aroused 
great enthusiasm. SAERCHINGER. 


Tokatyan Scores at 
Budapest Debut 


Bupaprest (By cable).—A brilliant audi- 
ence, including the American and Hungarian 
high officials, acclaimed Armand Tokatyan’s 
debut here in Cavalleria Rusticana and Pag- 
liacci. One of the biggest audiences in his- 
tory cheered and demanded encore after en 
core. There were tremendous demonstra- 
tions after the performance and at the hotel. 
The press was unanimous in its praise. The 
coming Boheme performance at the Munici- 
pal Theater is sold out. A. 


London ities Turandot 


Lonpon (By cable).—Maria Nemeth, so 
prano of the Vienna Opera, had an over 
whelming success at Covent Garden on 
June 2. She was in magnificent voice, her 
acting was superbly dignified, and her robes 
were sumptuous. She was received with 
loud cheers by an appreciative audience. 
Eide Norena, as Liu, and Antonio Cortis, as 
Calaf, also made instant John 
Barbiroili conducted. 


Wigman’s Paris Ovation 

Paris (By cable)—Mary Wigman’s Paris 
debut at the Champs Elysees Theater was a 
triumph, an over-crowded house made up of 


successes. 


Massenet’s Manon will be restored on 
Tuesday night. Seen through the intimacy 
of Ravinia’s proscenium, the opera becomes 
perfection in miniature, with Miss Bori, Mr. 
Chamlee, Mr. Defrere and Leon Rothier to 
give it the requisite balance of beauty and 
piquancy. Louis Hasselmans will take the 
baton for his season’s bow. 

On Wednesday night Charpentier’s Louise 
will be given, with Yvonne Gall in the 
title role, Edward Johnson as Julien, Julia 
Claussen as the Mother and Leon Rothier as 
the Father. Mr. Hasselmans will conduct. 

Verdi’s Aida will be the bill for Thurs 
day night, with Elisabeth Rethberg, Giovanni 
Martinelli, Ina Bourskaya, Giuseppe Danise, 
Virgilio Lazzari, and others, and Papi at 
the conductor’s desk. 

On Friday night Rabaud’s Marouf, a 
great favorite at Ravinia, will be presented 
by Yvonne Gall as the hoyden Princess and 
Mario Chamlee as the truthless hero. Mr. 
Hasselmans conducts. 

Ravinia closes its first week with |Puccini’s 
Manon Lescaut, with two Ravinia favorites 
in the leads, Lucrezia Bori and Giovanni 
Martinelli. Mr. Papi will be at the 
ductor’s stand. 


con- 


a fashionable audience tending her a sensa- 


tional ovation. Endless curtain calls and 
encores demanded. Audience unwilling to 
leave until curtain was lowered. D. 





Damrosch Celebrates 


Completes Fifty Years in 
American Music 


Walter Damrosch is receiving con 
gratulations on the fiftieth anniversary 
his entry into American music ac 
tivities. He first appeared in connec 
tion with the May Music Festival in 
the Seventh Regiment Armory, New 


York. His father, Leopold Damrosch, 
who had conceived the idea of this 
festival, entrusted young Walter—then 


eighteen years of age—with the drill- 
ing of a great portion of the chorus, 
which numbered 1,200. The young 
conductor devoted himself so whole 
heartedly to this work that the per 
formances found his singers letter per- 
tect, but he himself had become com- 
pletely voiceless. 

At the death of his father, in 1885, 
Walter Damrosch was chosen to take 
his place as conductor of Wagnerian 
opera at the Metropolitan Opera 
House. He was also conductor of 
the New York Symphony Orchestra 
for forty-one years. Retiring from 
his post, Dr. Damrosch now holds the 
title of Musical Counsel of the Na 
tional Broadcasting Company. His 
ictivities for the 1930-1931 season in 
cluded conducting weekly educational 
concerts for the school children of the 
United States (with eight million list 


ening in weekly) and_ conducting 
weekly symphony concerts on the 
General Electric Hour. 











Paderewski Again Wanted 
as Polish Premier 


According to European reports Marshal 
Pilsudski, the dictator of Poland, has im- 
portuned Paderewski to accept again the 
post of premier of Poland. Paderewski is 
expected to be in Posen shortly, for the 
purpose of unveiling the Wilson monu- 
ment, and at that time he will probably be 
invited to Warsaw to discuss the matter re 
ferred to, with Pilsudski. 


Elgar Becomes Baronet 


\ special cable dispatch from London 
states that, among those honered on King 
George’s birthday was Sir Edward Elgar, 
Order of Merit, Master of the King’s Mu- 
sick, who received a baronetcy. 








DECORATED BY THE FRENCH GOVERNMENT 





JOSE ITURBI, 


distinguished Spanish pianist, who makes his home in Paris, 


heing decorated with the Cross 


of the Chevalier of the Legion of Honor by the French Government for his services in behalf 


of French music. 


Pictured above, left to right, are 


The decoration was conferred on Mr. Iturbi on the night he sailed from 
America on the S.S. Paris after completing a second American tour 
Henri Job, 
Pugnet, of the S.S. Paris; avd Jean Tillier, managing direé 


f seventy-seven 
Consul; Mr. Iturbi 
tor of the French Line. 


concerts. 
Capt. Henry 


(Cosmo 


French 


News Photo) 





N PROFESSIONALLY, and simply as 

a lover of good music, I have been 

privileged in the past year to perform 
certain experiments in musical appreciation 
for children, both in a summer camp and in 
a private school. My conclusions have not 
been weighed by strict psychological stand 
ards, bat have been rather the result of trial 
and error. I make no claims to originality ; 
this is merely the narration of how one per 
son, without scientific knowledge of musical 
pedagogy, approached the subject. I offer 
it me rely as a suggestion to musical parents 
who desire to transmit something of their 
interest to their offspring, or to any con- 
cienitious musician who may have the op 
portunity of working with a small group of 
children. 

When we speak of training children musi- 
must realize there are many forms 
training might take. There is the 
instruction given by the -teachers of piano, 

lin, or any other instrument. This is the 
form nts think of first in connection with 
music, but this must apply necessarily to a 
limited group of children. For some, the 
parents themselves are so restricted in their 
appreciation ot! the place music occupies in 
uur cultural life, that they do not insist on 
active musical training of this sort. There is 
another large group of children who show 
no natural aptitude towards music, or who 
are lacking in perseverance, or who are so 
backward in their school studies that further 
their time, wisely or unwisely, 
undesirable. With others, the question 
family budget precludes music study. 
Further limitations also will come readily to 
mind in bringing out the point that only a 
very small percentage of any rising genera 
tion can learn the delights of active par- 
ticipation in music. Still fewer children ever 
get beyond the point of “playing 
and delve more deeply into the intricacies 
of harmony, theory, and musical history. 

\ second form is the training acquired by 
earning songs, either individually or in 
school and somewhat overlapping 
} children who gain a 
further music through the 
awakening to the perception of rhythm 

d physically by bodily motions of danc 
game-playing. Training of this sort 
be minimized, and is on a par in 
instrumental instruction. It 

he same limitations, however, 
carried far enough to have 

All these, however, overlook 

{f the most fundamentally 
juirements of musical intelli 

real appreciation for mus 


cally, we 
musical 


pare 


sacrifice ot 
seems 


f the 


pier es,” 


groups, 


1S at class 


nowleds ge 


wit! 


we cannot all be per 

past generations, when 

lady was required to “take 
no matter what her temperament, it 
iuinfully true that frequently the musi 
2 " It is a fact that the personal 
layed such an important and 
in music in the history of 

it cannot be eliminated There 

greater pleasure, nor any more effec 
way of developing musical appreciation, 
participation in the perform 
said to have re 


young 


actual 

of it. Von Bulow is 
rked that he would rather be on the in 
of the scratchiest string quartette in the 
rid than on the outside of the most pertect 
Notwithstanding the fact that no me 
hanical musi wil ever satisfactorily replace 
uman musician, we shall have to ack 

. that | in the present age the talking 

acl he radio are forcing us to be 
generation of listeners, even though we 


have strong desires and aspirations in 


SMHOSE of ve 
mark the shad passing sea 
ns may remember Mr. Leon 
and his recital on the oboe 
1928 And perhaps 
recent orchestral murmurs 
raised above the 


whose fancies 


es ol 


February, 

cho of more 

nay recall its unlovely cry, 

{ horn and flute. In which 

case, a few remarks upon the oboe and its 

family tree will make for greater enlighten- 

n prescient that we may 

) exp lore less orthodox modes of pre 
ng the recital as an institution. 

e oboe has been taken for granted in its 

among the winds of a mod- 

yet it is one of the 
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accident, as 
magazine some 
reed is the most simple of all 
‘probably some care- 
poet at heart, flattened an 
straw, which constituted the 
of setting in vibration the 
of air contained in the rudimentary 
Having gone this far it was easy to 
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entary reed inserted in one end became 
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COURTER 


TRAINING Citpren M USICALLY 


A Personal Point of View 
By Grace S. Ferebee 


the direction of performing. It consequently 
becomes of growing importance to train our- 
selves in the art of listening, to be able to 
distinguish the worthwhile from the ordi 
nary, and to realize that in all good music, 
no matter how simple nor how involved, 
there is something worth listening to. Many 
people do realize this, of course, but the 
trouble is, the knowledge of it comes too 
late to do much 


believed that a gradual training of the ear 
to become familiar with the more complex 
forms of harmony to be found in serious mu- 
sic would overcome in some measure the fear 
that the average layman has for a tune he 
does not know. In one respect I had to tread 
carefully. There is a certain type of mind 
that forms an active dislike for music be- 
cause it moves him emotionally against his 

will, and because he 





about it. Tastes are 
formed, and one does 
not want to bother to 
reconstruct oneself 
to the extent of such 
improvement. And 
therein lies the im- 
portance of trying to 
cultivate early the 
musical likes and 
dislikes of children. 
Some educators say 
that it cannot be 
done satisfactorily to 
the masses in gener- 
al,—that it succeeds 
only in small, elec- 
tive groups. In a 
column of a musical 
journal recently, one 
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RS. FEREBEE, 
this article, is an active leader 
in the musical life of her native city, in 
As Music Chairman of 
the Woman’s Club for three years, 
the Christian 
member of the Woman’s Committee 
of the Norfolk Orchestral Association, 
concert pianist, accompanist and radio 
performer, she has won a wide circle 
of friends and admirers. In addition, My 
she has served as instructor in music 
appreciation at Camp Fenimore, Coop- 
N. Y., and at the Reba D. 
Morton School in Norfolk. 
graduate of Randolph Macon Woman's 
College—Tue Epiror. 


hates to have his re- 
serve so. broken 
down. It was neces- 
sary to present music 
such a_ fashion 
that this type would 
expand under its in- 
fluence and not draw 
within himself and 
subconsciously _ steel 
his mind against any 
emotional response. 


the author of 
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found me 
group of 
faces, 


evening 
children 
before a 
sixty-odd 
reflecting a 
polite curiosity as to 
what I might have 
to offer that could 
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clever wag remarked 
that Bs music really 
is to be brought to the serious and constant 
attention of the rising generation, it should 
be handled in the comic illustrated section 
of the daily newspapers.” Be that as it may, 
most of my information on the subject is 
drawn from personal experience, which has 
proved most interesting. 

Through the insistence of an old friend, 
it was my privilege last summer to spend 
two months with my children in a camp 
in the Adirondacks. This camp was divided 
into two sections, one for boys and one for 
girls, the age limits being from five to twelve. 
Most of the children knew not the slightest 
thing about music, outside of jazz,—a few 
others who had had piano lessons were a bit 
better informed. The boys’ and girls’ camps 
were entirely separate, and none of their ac 
tivities were in common, but it was decided 
that in order to avoid duplication of effort, 
the best results could be obtained by having 
the two sexes meet together for the music 
period. The plan was, that I should have the 
children for an hour in the evening twice 
each week. I was told that I could have a 
free hand to do anything with them musically 
that I saw fit, and from then on I regarded 
the camp as a laboratory in which I could 
test out my theories. 

Those theories were very simple, the fun- 
damental one being that good music has 
something inherent that makes it actually 
more desirable even to an uncritically trained 
audience, provided they be given a few simple 
keys with which to unlock the meaning. I 
felt that music could be approached by means 
of recitals and talks from the viewpoint of 
its inner meaning and cultural value, rather 
than a mere teaching of tunes that could read 
ily be recognized. It seemed to me that the 
campers should be taught the value of listen- 
ing, and the fact that there is something 
worth listening to in all good music. I also 


compete in interest 
with riding, swim- 
ming, carving boats, weaving baskets 
hammering silver, or the many other 
delights that awaited those fortunate 
young campers. Choosing a repertoire was 
no easy task. Numbers had to be selected 
with a very definite purpose in view—some 
because they had rhythm, some because of 
their ability to stir the imagination, and all 
because they had behind them a sufficiently 
simple musical idea to be entirely compre- 
hensible to the child mind. Among such 
numbers were Peer Gynt Suite (Grieg), 
March of the Dwarfs (Grieg), Juba Dance 
(Dett) Military Polonaise (Chopin), Sil- 
houettes (Rebikov), Minuet in G (Bee- 
thoven), Blue Danube Waltz (Strauss), C 
Sharp Minor Prelude (Rachmaninoff), Don 
Juan Minuet (Mozart), Nutcracker Suite 
(Tschaikowsky), Minute Waltz (Chopin), 
Humoresque (Dvorak), Minuet Antique 
(Paderewski), Berceuse (Godard). Some 
effort was made to analyze the different 
dance forms and contrast their varying 
rhythms, and also to observe the more strik- 
ing national characteristics of certain num- 
bers. 

The ready response to two of the Chopin 
numbers I have already mentioned gave me 
my next idea. I decided to try to show 
them how the personality of the composer 
and his background and experiences are re- 
flected in the music he writes. In a little 
talk one evening, I told them how Chopin, 
a patriotic young Pole, left Warsaw and 
went into self exile in Paris. While there 
he created most of his beautiful music, 
which is filled with a poignant homesick- 
ness and sense of the injustice Poland had 
suffered in her partitions among her more 
powerful neighbors. I tried to give them 
some simple idea of the thought behind the 
Nocturnes, the Polonaises, the Mazurkas, 
and other forms Chopin used, and then I 


June 6, 1931 
devoted the evening to playing this master 
alone. The fact that small children would 
sit through an hour’s program of this sort, 
without rebelling, but on the contrary with 
apparent interest and enjoyment, was to me 
one of the greatest achievements of the 
summer. 

I was pleased to note that it made no 
difference to them whether the pictures 1 
played were painted in terms of the modern 
whole tone scale, or in the more conven- 
tional diatonic medium. I became more 
firmly convinced than ever that likes and 
dislikes in music are a matter of prejudice 
and have no basis in sound, rational proc- 
esses. The children responded just as readily 
to Debussy’s Minstrels, Ibert’s Little White 
Donkey, and Moussorgsky’s colorful Pic- 
tures at an Exposition, as they did to such 
trite old war horses as Mendelssohn’s Spring 
Song and Chaminade’s Scarf Dance. It 
must be realized that these programs could 
not be presented without explanation. Each 
selection had to stand on its own bottom, 
and no composition was allowed to pass as 
merely a pretty sounding tune. I either 
explained what the music meant to me, or 
I played it first and tried to find out what 
it meant to them. Their intuitions were sur- 
prisingly keen, and it was not long before 
they realized that every composition I 
played had a definite meaning. 

Beyond the simple types of program 
music, to which I have been necessarily 
limited so far on account of time, there is 
another phase toward which I am looking 
with a great deal of interest. It will come 
when the children begin to comprehend that 
besides telling simple stories, music, like 
words, or the visible arts, can portray moods 
and abstractions. I expect quite a lot of 
groping in the dark at first, but I believe 
eventually they can be taught to respond in- 
wardly as the music directs them. 

The farther I go into this matter of musi- 
cal appreciation for children, the more 
firmly I am convinced that we older people 
have underestimated the capacity of the 
average child to take a definite interest in 
the subject. I am under no delusions that 
this sort of work in a group of children will 
transform them all into active musicians, but 
I am sure that most of them will be active 
rather than passive listeners to music if 
the course of instruction can last long 
enough. Among the conclusions I have 
reached, one is that a certain amount of 
grading is absolutely essential. While I 
find the children respond readily enough to 
the informal lecture recitals that I have 
been giving them, I see possibilities beyond 
even that into which children could not go 
without the ground work they have already 
had. I have no more reason to suppose that 
the ‘fullest enjoyment of music can _ be 
reached simultaneously by children of al! 
ages, than that the same could be true of 
English literature or in fact any of the 
other arts. 

It would be a natural question to ask why 
I undertook to do this work through the 
medium of my own performance on the 
piano, rather than through the more con- 
venient and more varied possibilities of the 
phonograph or the radio. Reasons for that 
were twofold. In the first place, I feel that 
there has been an overemphasis in the di- 
rection of the so called “canned” music. 
Young children should first be impressed 
with the knowledge that music is a purely 
personal thing which springs from the heart 
of the composer and which is interpreted 
through the skill and sensibility of living, 
personal performers. Recording and wire- 


(Continued page 27) 





HARSH AND 


By Julian 


the form the primitive instrument then took. 
The fundamental lateral holes were next 
added and these, too, were probably results 
of chance and not of careful experiment. 
Then a wooden tube was substituted for the 
reed stalk, still, however, preserving the 
reed tongue.” 

And now, for the sake of further clarity 
upon a melancholy subject, let us examine 
the oboe of the modern orchestra, that harsh 
and lonely voice, that clown of all the wood- 
winds which sets the mind awhirling and the 
heart astir. It is long and tapering and 
rather fat, insrusted with stops and vents. 
It contains a conical column of air which 
is set in vibration by means of a double 
reed. This reed is a mouthpiece made of two 
leaves of Spanish cane, suitably shaped and 
tuned. A series of holes pierced in the side 
of the oboe permits the operator to shorten 
the column of air by a successive opening 
of lateral vents and thus produce a scale. 
In the primitive instruments this scale did 
not exceed an octave. 

The family tree of the oboe is taller and 
more expansive than those of most of the 
patricians who hear it at an orchestral con- 
cert. It is related, for instance, to that fas- 
cinating family of the cromornas, cousins of 
the corthols and the cervelas. These species 


LONELY VOICE 


Seaman 


of instruments have disappeared from the 
music of Europe. A fe ‘ scattered relatives 
live in the Orient—the Caucasian salamouri, 
the Chinese kwan-tze ps the hitshiriki of 
Japan. 

Gevaert asserts that the double-reed pipes 
held an insignificant place in the instru- 
mental music of ancient Greece and Rome. 
The first appearance of the instrument we 
know as an oboe occurs in Sebastian Vir- 
dung’s “Musica getutschi und aussgezogen” 
(1511). It bears the name of Schal- 
mey ‘and it is already associated with an in- 
strument of similar construction called Bom- 
bardt. 

The oboe owes its present form to five 
illustrious ancestors of the Schalmey family. 
First of the five is the little Schalmey, only 
seventeen inches long but evidently making 
up in shrillness what it lacked in size. It 
had six lateral holes and no keys. Its lowest 
note was A in the staff. The discant Schal- 
mey was only twenty-six inches in length, 
_ the lowest note on the instrument was 
) 


The alto Pommer, thirty and one-half 
inches long, had low G for its deepest tone 
and was supplied with four keys, or rather 
flappers. The tenor Pommer measured some 
four feet four inches and was equipped with 


four keys which gave the 
notes G, B, A, and G. The bass 
Pommer, nearly six feet long, had 
the customary six lateral holes with 
four keys. 

The seventeenth 
provements in the family. 
ever, the four smaller instruments of the 
family came into extended use and were 
called “hauex bois” or “high woods,” to dis- 
tinguish them from the two larger instru- 
ments, designated by the words “gros bois.” 
Hauetbois soon became hautboix in modern 
French, and oboe in English, German and 
Italian. 

In those early days of the oboe many of 
the superstitions current to-day concerning 
the instrument were started. In those days 
both reeds and instruments were extremely 
primitive, and the desired effect seemed to be 
noise and much of it. Accordingly, to make 
that peculiar nasal tone strong and distinc- 
tive, the instrumentalist frequently intro- 
duced a brass pallet in the stem of the reed, 
against which he blew with all his might. 
Straining in this way often caused hemor- 
rhages of the throat, to prevent which a 
collar of leather was worn. 

Often, however, the effects of this style of 
playing were so fell as to cause insanity. 
This has been passed down through the ages 
and the laity of every epoch has believed 
that all oboists are insane. Personally, |] 
think the oboist of a modern orchestra, en- 
gaged upon a modern score, is apt to be the 
sanest soul of the entire crazy ensemble. 
He seldom has very much to do. 
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ERE we are at last, in 

the famous ski-land of 

Germany only an hour’s 
bus ride from Dresden and 
thirty minutes further on to 
Tin Forest in the Erzgebirge ov erlooking old 
Bohemia. We are investigating an entirely 
new part of Europe—that is, new to tourists 
—for our Baedeker has missed it for some 
reason or other and although well known to 
German winter sport lovers, still the purser 
on the German liner crossing over said he 
had never heard of Kipsdorf. A _ fellow 
passenger—a merchant from Leipzig—told 
us about this place. He said: 

“For American tourists sated 
conventional places of interest, or those 
bored with Baedeker and Cook, the trip 
across the Czecho-Slovakian border where 
the Erzgebirge Mountains shut it off from 
Saxony, offers new and novel attractions. 
I'd advise you to go there. You make the 
trip by bus from the Dresden hauptbahnhof.” 

We found that it costs only a dollar to 
ride from that city to Tin Forest, which is 
perched on the watershed that dips over 
from Germany into old Bohemia and that 
the tour took only an hour and a half. The 
huge, low-hung autobusses leave the Dres- 
den terminal depot every two hours and are 
speedy and extremely comfortable. Most 
of them have smoking compartments where, 
lolling at ease on upholstered seats, one may 
glide smoothly along over a perfect road up 
picturesque valleys and past quaint, utterly- 
unheard-of villages. The way winds with 
a busy mountain stream and half an hour 
after leaving Dresden is accompanied by 
a sociable narrow-gauge railroad which, 
though it travels twice as slowly as the bus 
and is as cute as a Coney Isiand miniature 
railway, nevertheless keeps ringing its bell 
as hysterically as a barking fox terrier all 
the way to Kipsdorf, its journey’s end, 
thirty miles from Dresden. 

Our unusual excursion followed the 
mediaeval highway to Prague, but because 
of its steep climb over the boundary line, 
has been sidetracked in favor of the more 
water-level route via Carlsbad by the gen- 
eral run of automobile and express train 
tourists. For this reason they rarely, if 
ever, pass through the Erzgebirge although 
there is nothing to hinder the smallest-made 
car over those lovely hills. As a matter 
of fact, until it reaches the Czech border at 
Tin Forest, the road is the finest one for 
automobiles in Central Europe.. The fir- 
clad hills used to echo with the old post 
horn of course, and in spite of the efficient 
bus service today there are still retained 
a few of the features of stage coach travel. 
Your fellow passengers are more than likely 
to include ruddy-cheeked, jolly hausfraus 
loaded down with bundles and carrying the 
invariable sandwich to eat on the way and 
who, as they descend at village stations 
along the way, bid exhaustive adieus to you 
and to each other; cautioning their little 
Wilhelms and Gretels to mind their mam- 
mas; agreeing upon future meetings; fling- 
ing smiling aufwiedersehens over their shoul- 
ders as they strap their bundles on their 
backs, the bus doors clang shut, and you 
speed away. 

Ten minutes after we left the Wiener 
Platz in Dresden we were suddenly in the 
open country and among the foothills of the 
Erzgebirge. Away in the distance lofty, 
black-blue forested mountainets reared their 
steep heads in a jagged chain draped like an 
emerald necklace on the neck of the Czecho- 
Slovakian border. This “comb,” as it is 
called, stretches from northeast to south- 
west for ninety-seven miles. Imperceptibly 
we were climbing towards the distant sum- 
mit but we had the impression that we were 
only dipping from one winding valley into 
its next neighbor. Still, we sensed that 
those fresh, pungently-scented firs and pines 
were invigoratingly rushing to greet us. 
We noticed that on either side of the road 
excellently-kept meadows and pastures al- 
ternate with patches of deep—and such deep 

green. First, we passed Kaitz—to our 
left—where August the Strong and _ his 
Countess Cosel loitered along a murmuring 
brook heavily shaded by ancient linden trees. 
To the right are coal mines, sufficiently dis- 
tant to disguise their crass commercial out- 
lines and seem just picturesque outcroppings 
of genii who burrowed there for hidden 
wealth. 

At Possendorf, a moment’s wait. Here 
is the terminal of a cogwheel railroad line 
from Dresden that has made a long detour 
to reach its present perch. As our bus 
rolled swiftly through the tiny village in a 
cup of the hills it fairly elbowed the little 
yellow and purple houses, so narrow is the 
main street. Far, far beneath, at left and 
right, are hidden hamlets with their red- 
tiled roofs clustered every which way, as 
though a child had simply dropped his 
painted wooden blocks, tired with his play. 
Up a long hill, past an old rambling palace 
now dedicated to home-made, daily fresh 
buttermilk and rich cheese (what a pity you 
haven’t time to stop and taste those country 
wares!), with even this bus, the last word 
in power, speed and comfort, growling a 
mild protest, we reached the top and picked 
up speed along the plateau. A magnificent 
panorama burst upon the eye. 
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OxLp-Wor-b TRAILS TO New Epens 


By Theodore Stearns 





A TRIP TO THE TIN FOREST—KIPSDORF, SAXONY 





To the left is Saxony’s Switzerland with 
its gigantic palisades set grimly above the 
distant, invisible Elbe River. In the middle 
distance, stretching from the bus window to 
those mighty, scenic monoliths, is a rolling 
landscape of fairy field and valley dotted 
with little hamlets peeping out of the lux- 
uriant vegetation as though some giant had 
set them down there in scattered handfuls. 
We approach deep tarns—to our right— 
their pure spring waters tarnished black with 
the reflection of crowding trees. Up another 
hill and the old town of Dippoldeswalde 
raises its storied spires. Here is our first 
important bus stop on our trip to the Bo- 


wrath and it came about in the 
manner 

As every student of Saxon history knows, 
this famous Elector of Saxony, King of 
Poland, fosterer of art and general expert 
on beautiful women, is still credited with 
having been the sire of over three hundred 
children. The Graf of Dippoldeswalde, 
August’s contemporary, was a_rake-helly 
swashbuckling knight and among other 
transgressions he seized one of August’s 
favorites and carried her off to Dippoldes- 
walde. This irked August dreadfully. After 
a short and savage siege of the castle, the 
great Elector’s minions rescued the lovely 
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Dresden, Berlin, or elsewhere. 
be in search of the new, the novel, 


guide books or commercially arranged 


top of the frosting,” as he expresses it. 


Greeks and Egyptians. 


for the first time printed. 





Courter readers and their friends will find themselves 
abroad this summer, attending musical festivals and opera in Paris, Milan, Rome, 
And in common with most tourists ‘they will also 
the interesting; they may be jaded with Old 
World picture galleries, museums, the beaten track—the old story. Therefore, this 
series of articles will be a wholesome relief to those readers particularly as well as, 
we believe, refreshing reading for those who stay at home. This series opens new and 
picturesque scenes that lie hardly a stone’s throw from the famous music centers— 
places that have not yet been intimately described and which are not included 
“tours.” 

Theodore Stearns has lived in, and with, the alluring spots he herewith describes. 
He became one of the neighbors, so to speak, an experience impossible to the traveller 
who is too driven to do more than follow the usual lanes. 
out-of-the-way corners, Mr. Stearns has “lived in the dough instead of just roosting on 


In this issue he takes the reader with him on an autobus jaunt to the Erzgebirge 
Mountains outside of Dresden, to a section hitherto unknown to American tourists 
and where, by the way, Robert Schumann and Elisabeth Rethberg were born, and 
where Friedemann Bach was imprisoned in the frowning fortress of the Agustusburg 
for daring to fall in love with the daughter of Countess Cosel—the famous court beauty 
and favorite of August the Strong of Saxony. 

* * * 


On another trip, Mr. Stearns writes exclusively about the Wends who still live in 
the Spree Forest only a few hours’ ride from Berlin. He will introduce the reader 
to the last picturesque descendants of that once million-mighty, peace loving race that 
came from prehistoric Siberia and settled Central Europe over a thousand years ago 
and who still secretly worship their pagan gods in the Arcadian fastnesses of the 
Spreewald; whose old wives still believe in the Wasserman—transport their crops and 
their dead along the countless canals of their thousand-island “kingdom,”—sing their 
songs in a language that is utterly unique. 


If the reader finds himself in Italy ai summer, Mr. Stearns suggests that he go 
to the seldom-written-about Isle of Capri, the magic island of antiquity, where, so 
legend has it, Ulysses heard the sirens—or didn’t,—and it is only an hour’s ride across 
the Bay of Naples. Its history is the most absorbing one imaginable and yet this is 
generally unknown to students. A friend of Mr. Stearns lives there—Dr. Axel Munthe, 
whose San Michele is widely read. Capri was the beloved vacation ground of famous 
composers—Mendelssohn, Debussy, among many others, and of Fritz Kreisler and 
Casella today; as well as being the haunt of notable writers and artists. 
it also became the refuge of as interesting a “lost legion” as one could possibly picture; 
lovely divorcees from all sophisticated countries—strange painters, ticket-of-leave men, 
half-pay officers. Together they lived,—many still do,—on that magic island made 
famous by Tiberius Caesar and, before him, the ancient Canaanites, Phoenicians, 


* * # 


An hour’s ride from Paris and one finds himself in the practically unknown little 
Normandy hamlet of Giverny. But famous men like our own Frederick MacMonnies, 
Booth Tarkington, Harry Leon Wilson, the artist Frieseke, lived there in that sylvan 
valley of the Seine where Claude Monet “painted his lilies.” 
O’Neill first evolved her Kewpies, and in old Dou’s Tabac Shop on the High Road 
they still tell the story of the Dead Piper, among many other intriguing tales now 


Further down the High Road, Mr. Stearns found a primitive, out-door miracle- play; 
in effect a strolling Pagliacci show, and he joined the caravan as drummer in order 
to study this beguiling form of French peasant dramatic art more intimately. 
only a short motor ride from Giverny to the cave men of the Seine—cliff-dwellers who 
still live in rocky grottoes and face their hollowed-out homes with tiny gardens 
perched like canary cages high above the river beneath.—Tue Epiror. 


An inveterate seeker of 
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hemian border. As we approach the town 
we see a curious mound at the right, topped 
by a Russian cross. It is known as the 

“Tartar’s Grave.” 

There were hermits in those days. Wan- 
dering Westward from forgotten Tartary 
and eternally running into internecine wars 
that in the Tenth Century swept across Hun- 
gary and Roumania, this little band of 
aesthetics made their last stand in search of 
peace and quiet where our bus is passing 
now. Here, nearly a thousand years ago, 
they dug caves in these hillsides and sat 
down to meditate. How they subsisted no 
one knows. They probably lived on roots 
and such wild fruits as existed then. With 
maybe a fish snared from the Rote Weis- 
seritz still rushing and tumbling down the 
adjoining valley half a mile away. The 
caves are long since crumbled in ‘and the 
hillsides themselves plowed down and seeded 
over by successive generations of early Sax- 
on husbandmen. Only this isolated Tartar- 
Hermit grave remains to tell its mute story. 

As you cross a tiny bridge and sweep 
abruptly up a short hili-street into the town 
square, the tall ruins of the Castle of Dip- 
poldeswalde tower above you. Up to last 
year the castle dungeon was still used as 
the county jail but new municipal offices 
have since been built down on the banks of 
the Weisseritz. On the castle walls August 
the Strong left a record of his imperial 





favorite—a girl of nineteen famed for her 
wit and beauty—and hung the reckless 
knight in chains to a beam projecting from 
the top of his castle tower. Encamped i 
sufficient force to awe away the Graf’s fol- 
lowers who tried to save him, August’s 
soldiers grimly remained at the foot of the 
tower, guarding the shrieking knight sway- 
ing above them, until at last his evil head 
dropped and he gave up the ghost. Today, 
besides its fascinating, grapevine streets, 
curiously-painted houses and _ interesting 
church and old market place, the town is 
held in reverence as the pivotal point where 
Frederick the Great drove back the allied 
Austrians and Saxons as well as for its 
combination of art and commercialism in 
housing a church-organ shop and a modern 
pasteboard factory a rifle shot from each 
other so that the songs of the one may not 
unduly disturb the melodies of the other. 
3ut we must hurry along. 

Our motorman and conductor have smoked 
their cigarettes. Branch lines of busses 
have parked in the square as we waited and 
general transfers been made. We now crook 
dawn a steep, cobble-stone winding street 
out into the sudden country once more. The 
ridiculously impotent locomotive on the nar- 
row-gauge railroad whistles at us with an 
expiring “peep- peep” as though someone 
were wringing its neck. Its loud bell tolls 
persistently as it pulls its train of cars in 
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front and frequently through 
the back yards, of the houses 
that line the highway which is 
still religiously following the 
: curves of the tumbling Weis- 
seritz. Schmiedeberg is reached, where cop- 
per and tin were formerly mined but now 
just a machine factory town—and six min- 
utes later we halt at Kipsdorf. 

We were now in the very lap of Ger 
many’s popular Winter sport and Summer 
health resort. Inside the door of the Erzge 
birge—in English, the “Ore Mountains.” 
This is now a misnomer however, for there 
is not a trace of the ancient mining indus 
try to be seen anywhere. We are simply 
in a lofty hill range of enchanting forests, 
sunny valleys and flashing streams, with all 
kinds of fascinating side tours and climbs 
into adjacent picturesque villages at the in 
quiring visitor’s beck and call. A word in 
passing. 

Owing to the fact that the Erzgebirg« 
section of Eastern Saxony was the mediaeval 
battleground for six or seven different races, 
and because its minstrels and craftsmen 
sought their inspiration elsewhere, it has, to 
day, no distinctly characteristic song and 
folk lore of its own. Its gnomes and fairies 
are borrowed from neighboring Bohemia and 
Bavaria; the touch of abandon in its dances 
is inherited from the Hungarian and the 
Pole; and a frequent wistful tenderness in 
some of its music and folk tales may be 
traced to the Italian, the Scandinavian and 
the Dane. Even the Erzgebirge churches 
are architecturally Swiss rather than Ger 
manic. Schiller set the scenes of his “The 
Robbers” in the Erzgebirge. Robert Schu 
mann was born there. So was Elisabeth 
Rethberg. With such a background it is no 
wonder we found this little-known region of 
deep valleys and pine-shadowed hills around 
Kipsdorf full of composite romance and 
charm. We decided to break the trip to the 
border right here and now and investigate 
in detail. 

As we jumped out of the upholstered wick 
er chairs in the smoking compartment of the 
bus and stretched our legs on the graveled 
sidewalk the pungent, marvelously-invigor 
ating air of the Erzgebirge smote us with 
tenfold intensity. You catch a first whiff of 
it at Dippoldeswalde but here it fairly lifts 
up your soul. In all my travels I have never 
smelled so peculiarly a beguiling breeze 
There is the rich, resiny odor of Northern 
Michigan, or the Canadian forests of course, 
and one loves the clean mountain air of th: 
Rockies or the Adirondacks, to say nothing 
of the biting, rarefied atmosphere of the 
Swiss Alps. Nor can one so easily forget 
that geranium-laden wind on the island of 
Capri, and its kindred breeze sensuous with 
orange blossoms and lemon groves off the 
coast of Sicily. But for pure, unadulterated 
joy in living, give me that inspiring com 
bination of forest, lakes, elevation and 
earth smells that you breathe in Saxony’s 
Tyrol—as Professor Oswald Lonke, Ger- 
many’s astronomer-poet, calls his Erzge 
birge. That distinguished old professor 
playwright lives in Kipsdorf, by the way 

Normally, the village has a population of 
only six hundred souls but in the height of 
the ski season and with its regular influx 
of Germany’s tired business men who come 
there in the Summer with their families to 
rest and recuperate, the town is a bustling 
one of several thousands. It is in the Spring 
and late Summer months that this section is 
the loveliest and quite undiscovered by Ameri 
can tourists. We decided that of the three 
hotels in the village the Halali Inn suited 
us the best. The proprietor speaks English 
perfectly—is in fact the only one in that 
section who does—and with his generous 
plates of home-cooking, a most excellent 
cellar, hot and cold running water in all the 
rooms, bath, a shady beer garden beneath 
chestnut trees, and quick service, this hos 
pitable little Inn more than suited our fancy 
We made the acquaintance of a type that 
has almost passed into song and story as we 
descended from the bus. 

He was the porter of the 
cient tin miner but still 
His black, snapping eyes were sunk ina 
gnarled face seemingly carved out of dyed 
hickory. A long, whispy moustache drooped 
on either side of a determined chin, Tartar 
fashion. His lanky, high-booted and he 
capped frame—the gorilla arms and _ fists 
—bent shoulders—suggested a giant kobold 
straight from the ogre cave of some fairy 
tale. A combination of a Fafner and an 
Alberich in Wagner's Rhinegold. His 
speech was gruff and friendly but not even 
our bus driver pretended to be able to un 
derstand him. Only the proprietor of the 
Halali can do that and we discovered after 
wards that the dialect of those old Erzge 
birger miners can be translated best in 
dreams. It consists merely in brief, mono- 
syllabic questions and answers, broken by 
the speaker’s long underground association 
with falling lumps of coal, or the chopping 
of tin ore, and further betrayed away from 
the original German by years of grunting 
blows with the miner’s pick. This old chap 
is known in Kipsdorf as just “Onkel.” 

Leaving our bags in his care, we walked 
up the paved street with the distinct impres- 
(Continued on page 12) 
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Eastman School Festival Notes 
By Our Official Observer 


First Program the voice and has all gifts of a creator who 
has something to say. Having heard a senile 
piece of work recently, Lindbergh’s Flight, 
by a brother European composer, we surely 

nothing to be ashamed of in acknowl- 
ng Hanson as an American composer. 
lanson again condutted. 

Happy Hypocrite, Elwell Ballet 
‘tty in melodic invention. Colorfully ors 
hestrated Music loses by absence of stag- 
Orchestra did unusually fine work; 
io choir section and whole ensemble 
he listener by the way they 
dled their respective parts under the con- 
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second concert opened with a Suite 
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nocturne keeps within the 
frame implied by its name. The finale is 
frankly and healthily humorous. This num- 
er is intelligently worked out with a keen 
appreciation of orchestral color. The com- 
poser got the maximum from a small com- 
bination of instruments, and responded to 
enthusiastic applause. He is the winner of 
this year’s Prix de Rome. 

Sextet for woodwind and piano by Mark 
Wessel. Do not know just how sincere a 
composer Mr. Wessel is, but he tries very 
hard to be complicated and succeeds beauti- 
fully. The present observer would like to 
step back out of the picture, give the creator 
the benefit of the doubt and say that this 
music is much above his head (observer’s 
head). Mr. Wessel knows his orchestration 
and composition thoroughly. Players did 
their part with consummate artistry and Mr. 
Haskin played extremely difficult piano parts 
splendidly. 

Concerto Grosso by Bloch. Ah! A de- 
licious and refreshing gallon of pure cold 
spring water to a parched and feverish lis- 
tener. What consummate workmanship; 
what a lovely melodic line; what natural 
spontaneous gaiety, and what a fugue! No 
observations necessary. Only that the Little 
Symphony did a splendid piece of work. In- 
dividual soloists played beautifully with due 
respect for nuance, line and ensemble. Mr. 
Van Hoesen, conductor, played with evident 
gusto on his instrument, bringing out the 
beauties of this lovely masterpiece. 


barcarolle, the 


Third Program 
audience were some distin- 
guished guests—-Olin Downes of The Times 
and Bernard Wagenaar, the composer. Rip 
Van Winkle, Chadwick. Pure overture 
form, extremely saccharine and wholly of the 
Suppe school Well orchestrated. The- 
matic material banal but manipulated in a 
scholarly manner. 
Medieval Poem 


Among the 


for organ and orchestra, 
Sowerby, with the composer at the organ. 
\ haunting and musically beautiful work. 
Thematically rich. Orchestration, though 
scored for a modest combination, extremely 
clever and colorful. Workmanship of themes 
and contrapuntal writing show hand of mas- 
ter. Very touching use of one female voice 

soprano. Sowerby has something decidedly 
definite to say, and U. S. should be proud 
of him He played the organ part 
splendidly and Hanson’s conducting was 
magnificent Composition is original in 
every sense, melodically, harmonically and in 
development. Use of component 
part of orchestra accomplished with excel- 
lent judgment. No other instrument could 
have been as effective. Sowerby received an 


solo 
voice as 


ovation. 

Far Ocean by Edward Worked 
out with evident scholarly judgment. Unin- 
spired but clever. Might be any one of any 
number of “far oceans,” Oriental, Atlantic, 
Pacific or Mediterranean (on either side of 
the Mediterranean). It was well played, 
and the composer received due mead of re- 
spect from audience. 

Symphony No. 1, Randall Thompson. A 
surely worth while composition. Much un- 
der the influence of Bloch. Uses short, 
pungent motives. Style oriental, chanting, 
recitative parlando Individual idiom for 
symphonic subject. Fine development, musi- 
cianly and thoughtful, although impetuous. 
A sure and thorough knowledge of orches- 
tral color craftsmanship. Contrapuntally 
and rhythmically complex but flows naturally 
melodically. Uses little material themati- 
cally, but does a great deal with it. Greatly 
to his credit. Second movement extremely 
lyric and singable, but by no means banal. 
Uses material from first movement as count- 
erpoint. Shimmeringly orchestrated with a 
pastel-like delicacy. Third and last move- 
ment bright and joyous. Uses material from 
former movements with additional soaring 
and lyric motives. Extremely clever, and 
naturally developed terrific cli- 
maxes. Orchestrated se well that every im- 
portant line stands out. It was beautifully 
conducted by Hanson received tremen- 
dous applause 

Divertimento by Wagenaar. Very hu- 
morous work, sly and subtle humor, very 
colorfully orchestrated. Every note is tell- 
ingly placed. Composer thoughly at home 
with orchestra and has splendid ideas musi- 

The giggling audience proved the 
effectiveness of this work. Wagenaar pres- 
ent t ovation, which he acknowl- 
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Fourth Program 


Sahdji. For ballet and chorus, by William 
Grant Still. According to the program, the 
story is based upon a legend of an African 
tribe concerning Sahdji, the favorite wife of 
the chieftain of the tribe, Konumbju, who 
betrays the chief through infatuation for his 
nephew and heir, Mrabo. Konumbju is 
killed while on a hunting expedition. Mrabo, 
intimidated by the attitude of the Medicine 
Man and the chief's counselors, repudiates 
Sahdji, who vows to die when the body of 
Konumbju is brought back to the tribal vil- 
lage. The ballet closes with the dance of 
death of Sahdji, who stabs herself with a 
sacrificial dagger, 


June 6, 1931 
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William Grant Still is a young and ex- 
tremely talented composer, one of whose 
works, Darker America, has been published 
by the Eastman School. The music of this 
ballet is strong and barbaric. The composer 
has a fine sense of dramatic values and a 
natural instinct for the stage. Choral treat- 
ment extremely effective, especiaily the 
weird screams and moans in answer to the 
Chanter, who delivered recitative commen- 
taries from the side of the stage on a ped- 
estal in native African costume. Music 
rhythmically authentic. Splendid use of per- 
cussion section. No cheap Americanization. 
Orchestration colorful. Composer has great 
facility in building tremendous climaxes, es- 
pecially when body of chieftain is brought 
back to village accompanied by a dirge of 
savage grandeur and nobility. Lighting, 
grouping and staging well done. Solo 
dences weakly conceived, savagery of African 
lacking. Chorus splendidly trained by H. H. 
Genhart. Solo voice intelligently sung, and 
fine bass quality. Orchestra, under Hanson, 
splendid. 

Musically a very promising example of 
what one may expect in future from Still. 
Contrapuntally sound. This work is very 
listenable. Complicated and exciting rhythms. 
Ovation accorded composer. 

Marriage of Aude, music by Bernard 
Rogers. “The libretto of The Marriage of 
\ude is based on the Chanson de Roland, the 
famous romance of Charlemagne’s days. 
Charlemagne is returning across the Py- 
renees after his successful war against the 
Saracens in Spain. Through the treachery 
of Ganelon, a Frankish knight, the rearguard 
is betrayed. Attacked by Saracens, Count 
Roland attempts to hold the pass of Ron- 
cevaux against overwhelming odds. He re- 
fuses to sound the horn that will summon 
help from the main body of Charlemagne’s 
army until it is too late. Mr. Rodda has 
taken the briefly treated sequel of the death 
of Aude, betrothed of Roland, as the cen 
tral subject of his libretto.” 

Subject poetically treated by author. This 
work is first opera by composer Rogers. 
Has a tremendous knowledge of orchestra 
capacity. Opening of opera has a_pedal- 
point for about 150 bars, around which is 
built and woven most intricate patterns. 
Builds great climaxes and often overloads 
orchestration against voices, but there is not 
one unvocal passage in this work. Every 
part lies within range of each voice. In 
quiet passages, very effective and tense, es- 
pecially Death of Oliver. 

Undoubtedly Rogers has something to say 





TEACHER OF CONTEST 
WINNERS 





FREDERIC TILLOTSON, 
Boston pianist, whose pupils, Margaret Mac- 
donald and Myron Burnes, were winners in 
the National Federation of Music Clubs 
Junior Contests held in Boston at Steinert 
Hall on May 23. Mr. Tillotson will join 
the colony at Cummington, Mass., during the 
summer months with Hugo Kortschak to 
give nine chamber music concerts and to 
teach. 
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and will surely grasp the operatic medium 
more firmly in future. Effective choral writ- 
ing at end. Incongruous and puzzling was 
Roger’s inclusion of a Charleston rhythm. 
He is a serious and sensitive composer. 

Orchestrally and vocally very difficult. 
Cast, members of school, did splendidly. 
Diction fine, which proves that opera in 
English can be done successfully. Conductor 
Balaban had a terrific responsibility and 
acquitted himself with glory. Music rhyth- 
mically extreme. 

Premiere of Whitmer Work 

The Dramamount Singers, T. Carl Whit- 
mer, director, recently presented ‘a year- 
ly concert in the ball room of the Schenley 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pa. The feature of the 
program was the premiere of Mr. Whitmer’s 
When God Laughed, based on the text from 
the Book of Job. The scoring is for mixed 
voices with string orchestra se a 
This work is one of clearly marked melodic 
line, interesting harmonic devices, and com- 
plex but unfailingly lucid counterpoint. 
Vocally it is extremely exacting, but, under 
the composer's direction, the Dramamount 
group gave it a brilliant performance which 
earned Mr. Whitmer an ovation. The ac- 
companiment was excellently done by the 
Fillion String Orchestra, Ferdinand Fillion, 
conductor 

The opening group offered three a cappella 
numbers by Palestrina, Sweelinck and Mon- 
teverdi, all given for the first time in Pitts- 
burgh. Soprano sung by Martha 
Roberts, were by Monteverdi, d’ Auverigne 
and Kespighi. There were also part songs 
and rounds of the fifteenth, sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries and a Somerset folk 


song arranged by Vaughn Williams and sung 
by Chester Sterling. 


Recital by Mima Rankin Gard and 
Michael Romano 


\ joint recital by Mima Rankin Gard, so- 
prano, and Michael Romano, tenor, drew a 
large audience to the Steinway Hall studio 
of Florence Turner Maley. In an aria by 
Verdi and songs by Schubert, Buzzi-Peccia, 
Walker and a duet by Gounod, Mr. 
Romano repeated the favorable impression 
he created in the same hall the previous 
week. Miss Gard sang songs by Mrs. Maley, 
Deppen, Robyn and Seaver, and disclosed a 
pleasing voice of ample range and flexibility. 
Her interpretations were intelligently pre- 
sented and merited the cordial applause of 
the listeners 3oth vocalists are pupils of 
Mrs. Maley. 


S¢ los, 


Hilsberg Pupil esi in Providence 

Ignace Hilsberg’s 
McQuaid, gave a 
Providence, R. I., on 
dence Journal 
to hear such a 


pupil, 
recital in Memorial 
April 15. The Provi- 
“We did not expect 
remarkable exhibition of 
musical ability. Reposeful and unassuming 
at the piano and in his deportment, Mr. 
McQuaid soon showed us strikingly unusual 
gifts of artistry. A program such as this 
requires technical equipment, which he has 
in abundance. In addition to this Mr. 
McQuaid is extremely musical. . . . He 
shows unusual refinement of expression and 

very fine sense of melodic and dynamic 


Thomas J. 


Hall, 


says: 


ability, poetic musicianship and musical 
is extremely rare and his future ap 
pearances in this city will be awaited with 
expectant interest.” 


sense 


Cherniavsky at Cornish School 
Jan Cherniavsky, 
the Cherniavsky 
five lectures on 


pianist and member of 
Trio, will give a series of 
Technic and Interpretation 
of Piano Music, at the Cornish School this 
summer. He will discuss current theories 
in reference to phrasing, tone production and 
analysis of works of Beethoven, as developed 
by the eminent Beethoven authority, Berta 
Johana of Vienna. ‘ey Cornish, director 
of the Cornish School, giving a reception 
for Mr. Cherniavsky in Seattle, June 6. 


Warford Pupil Wins Gold Medal 

Henry Augustson, bass-baritone pupil 
from Claude Warford’s studio, won a gold 
medal at the recent competition held by the 
Society for Advancement of Swedish Music 
and Art, at Hotel Astor, New York, on 
May 18. In addition to his concert activi- 
ties Mr. Augustson is solo baritone at Grace 
Church Chapel, New York City. 


FLORENCE LEFFERT “ 


SOPRANO 


MUSICAL 
Institute of Musical Art Students Make 
Excellent Impression at Commencement 


COURIER 


103 Diplomas Awarded to Young Musicians 


1, the com- 
Institute of 


At Carnegie Hall, on June 
mencement exercises of the 
Musical Art, of the Juilliard School of 
Music, (Frank Damrosch, Dean) were at- 
tended by a large and distinguished au- 
dience. 

Willem Willeke, 


student orchestra, 


master cellist, led a 
which performed as a 
professional organization, Mozart’s sym- 
phony in E flat, Beethoven’s Leonore III 
Overture and Berlioz’s Rakoczy March were 
the orchestral offerings. 

Samuel Cibulski sang the scena and aria 
from Weber's Freischiitz with a clear, fresh, 
well controlled voice, and won the hearty 
applause of his listeners. 

An auspicious performance -was that of 
the fifth Beethoven piano concerto, by Gerald 
Tracy. The young pianist showed assidu- 
ous technical peeyen ation, innate musical 


per Trlaaebhee at Ann Jilin 


Frederick Jagel, Metropolitan Opera ten- 
or, scored a triumph at the Ann Arbor Fes- 
tival in the performance of St. Francis of 
Assisi. This, incidentally, was his first pub- 
lic appearance since his accident last season. 
Undoubtedly the rest did Mr. Jagel’s voice a 


FREDERICK JAGEL 
world of good, for the critics heaped praise 
of the highest sort on his work. 

For instance, Karleton Hackett declared: 
Fred Jagel, as Saint Francis, carried the 
main burden of the performance. It was a 
creation. He had the personality, imagina 
tion and the voice. He surrounded himself 
with an atmosphere, even in the concert hall, 
in which he lived the story. There was dig- 
nity, tenderness and the sense of a great love 
reaching out to all, yet with the aloftness of 
a man apart. One of the finest oratorio per- 
formances heard in years; if there were 
more such, oratorio would not be a dying 
form of art. A lovely voice of the true tenor 
timbre with body in the middle register, yet 
firm, carrying resonance in the upper notes. 
so ar enunciation, with meaning back of the 

erds and fine musicianship that gave char- 
paint to every phrase. Mr. Jagel is a singer 
will be heard from. He is to be at Ravinia 
this summer. Welcome.” 

Edward Moore in the Chicago Tribune 
was of this opinion: “He is a first class 
singer and a first class artist, with a voice 
that does not hesitate at the highest note any 
composer may care to write for him, 
that keeps it rich, persuasive character at 
anyt of this wide range. Tonight he sang in 
excellent English, pronouncing it like an ed- 
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taste and a virtuose verse which savors well 
for the future. 

In various branches of musical culture 
103 diplomas were conferred, and the en- 
tire evening was one of utmost satisfaction 
to pupils, teachers and audience. Dr, Frank 
Damrosch, dean of the institute, gave out the 
diplomas and announced awards of prizes 
and scholarships. The interesting and con 
structive comment address was made by Dr. 
John Erskine, president of the Juilliard 
School of Music. 

Arthur Henry Christmann won both the 
Morris Loeb Prize of $1,000 and a silver 
medal. Other winners of prizes and scholar- 
ships were Doris Frerichs, Charlotte Mur 
ray, Wallace Magnani, Erich Schaefer, 
Henry Brant, Francis Burkley, Mary Jean 
Cash, Gerald Tracy, Mary Ajemian, Elsie 
Gray, Billy Masselos, and Carolyn Urbanek. 





American and 
artistic singer should.” 
Russell McLauchlin, 


ucated projecting it as an 
in the Detroit News, 
wrote: “He 1s certainly one of the most 
gifted of American tenors, and his method 
of singing is a joy to behold and a model to 
vocal students, for such perfection in style is 
not often seen and less often studied. He 
produces his tones as easily as if he were 
speaking, and the resonance is so expertly 
placed that his brilliant at every 
pitch and under every condition of volume. 
Mr. Jagel quickly captured the occas ion and 
wore it in his buttonhole all evening.’ 

Ralph Holmes, in the Detroit Evening 
Times, said: “He achieved a_ personal 
triumph. The part is long and very intense 
emotionally, but this splendid artist never 
lapsed from the high plane on which he 
pitched the very opening of his performance. 
He sang gloriously, with the utmost ease and 
with surprising purity of diction.” 

Charlotte M. Tarsney, in the Detroit Free 
’ress, commented: “Frederick Jagel afforded 
a laudable, artistic reading of the lyrical epi- 
sodes, at once sensitively expressive and 
eloquent.” 


voice 1S 


The Gondoliers at the Erlanger 
Theater 

and Sullivan’s tuneful, 

third in the comic opera 

Light Opera Company, 
a two-weeks’ engagement at the 
Theater last Monday evening. Less fre 
quently sung in this country, The Gondoliers, 
with its scenes laid in Venice, is an Italian- 
Spanish farce of errors. The score and 
lines contain a rare vein of whimsical humor, 
and Sullivan lavished the happiest devices 
of rhythm, the subtlest shades of reflection, 
and the choicest effects of color with almost 
unerring judgment. The music fits into 
every fold and crease of the subject. 

The Gondoliers had its premiere at the 
Savoy, London, December 7, 1889, and ran 
for 554 consecutive ae surpas- 
sing the success of all the Gilbert and 
Sullivan previous works, and brought to the 
managerial exchequer sums exceeding those 
earned by any other. The score is replete 
with songs, duets, and choruses of great 
melodic sparkle. Some of these are Life’s 
Tangled Skein, On the Day I Was Wedded, 
When a Merry Maiden Marries, Take a 
Pair of Sparkling Eyes, a Regular Royal 
Queen and In Contemplative Fashion. 


Gilbert 
Gondoliers, 
by the Civic 


The 
series 
opened 
Erlanger 


Four New Trustees for Ithaca 
College 

Four new non-faculty members have been 
added to the board of trustees of Ithaca Col- 
Ithaca, N. Y. The board now num- 
bers eleven, and with the addition of the 
four newcomers the majority on the govern- 
ing board is made up of persons not con- 
nected in any other way with the college. 
The new trustees are: Louis P. Smith, 
former mayor of Ithaca, chairman of the 
board; Harry G. Stutz, editor of the Ithaca 
Journal News, vice-chairman; Joseph F. 
Hickey, president of Ithaca’s "Chamber of 
Commerce, and John Reamer, a prominent 
citizen of Ithaca. 3enjamin L. Johnson, 
manager of the college, continues as secre- 
tary to the trustees. Others on the board 
are, Albert Edmund Brown, ra S. 
Hill, Charles H. Blood, George C. Williams, 
John Finley Williamson and Mrs. H. E. 
Talbott. 


lege, 


Liebling Artist for Philadelphia 
Opera 

Maude Runyon, studying with 
Liebling, has been engaged by Mrs. William 
C. Hammer for the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company. Her first appearance will 
be in the role of Albine in Thais. Mrs. 
Runyon, before studying with Miss Liebling, 
studied in Chicago with Mrs. Herman 
Devries, wife of the Chicago music critic. 


Estelle 








ESTELLE 


LIEBLING 


announces 











that she will be teaching at her 
New York studio all summer. 


In addition to private in- 
struction Miss Liebling will 
conduct a 


SUMMER 
LECTURE COURSE 


for students and teachers on 


THE ART OF SINGING 


18 lectures in 18 days 


from 


July 13 to August 1, Incl. 


In these lectures Miss Lieb- 
ling will take up the follow- 
ing subjects: 


VOCAL TECHNIQUE 
STYLE IN SINGING 
REPERTOIRE 

PROGRAM MAKING 





Problems of VOICE and 
STYLE which present them- 
selves to all teachers will be 
discussed, analyzed and dem- 
onstrated. 


Pupils and visiting artists 


will illustrate. 


The price for the entire 


course will be $50.00. 


There will be a daily lec- 
ture lasting one and one-half 
hours. 


For further information write to 


ESTELLE LIEBLING 
SCHOOL OF SINGING 


145 West 55th St., N. Y. City 























Tel. ClIrcle 7-1787 
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Russian Opera Season, in Rivalry With Covent 
Garden, Draws Brilliant London Audience 


Chaliapin the Star, Beecham Artistic Director—Glinka’s Roussalka Heard First Time—End 
of Orchestral Season—René Maison and Richard Tauber 
in London Debuts 


Russian opera, arriving via  kure and confirmed the impression she made The symphonic season is over; yet both 
aris, London with considerable impact at her debut in Siegfried the Royal Philharmonic and the B. B. C. 
when Chaliapin, heading a refugee company The Covent Garden debut of René Maison, still have something to their credit. The 
recently active < 1e Champs Elysees, pro- Chicago tenor, proved one of the high-lights Philharmonic added a concert to its season 
duced Glinka’s Roussalka at the Lyceum of the season. In the title role of Lohengrin for the benefit of the British Musicians Pen- 
Theatre, hitherto known as the home of me- his striking appearance and deep understand- sions Society, and had the brilliant assistance 
lodrama and Christmas Pantomime. De- ing of the spiritual significance of the part, of two favorite soloists, Myra Hess and 
spite these antecedents, Roussalka, conducted expressed in a voice of consistently beautiful Elisabeth Schumann. The former played 
by a Mr. Michel Steiman, late of Moscow, quality, combined to give an almost ideal Beethoven’s G major concerto and the latter 
seemed to have drawn all the well-known interpretation. He was greeted with en- sang Mozart, each in her inimitable way. 
tiaras and ermine coats from Covent Gar thusiastic applause, and at the end of the The B. B. C. Orchestra, too, had the dis- 
“den, ne ar Indeed, there was royalty in wedding night scene was called before the  tinguishing collaboration of an opera star, 
I | Prince George and Lady Louis curtain no less than eight times. ; namely Maria Olszewska, who sang the 
. and enough titled company to The only unusual feature of the German [jeder eines fahrenden gesellen, by Mahler. 
a column of the Morning Post season, now drawing to a close, has been the Elgar and Vaughan Williams (the beautiful 
This new Russian invasion, though not revival of Mozart’s Magic Flute under Bru- Fantasia on a Theme by Talles) stood for 
Bolshevik, has started excited whisperings no Walter, with a good all-round cast which England, and Cortot playing Saint-Saéns 
of plots and counter-plots, especially in oper- did not suffer from the undue projection of represented France on this polyglot pro- 
atic and artistic circles, and in the purlieus of “stars.” An English singer, Noel Eadie, as gram. 
Grosvenor Square Sir Thomas Beecham’s the Queen of the Night, was a pleasant sur- 
name, in large letters, adorns placards all prise, singing the coloratura with an almost 
over town, as the artistic director of the mechanical perfection. The Pamina, Mar- 
“Russian season,” albeit the producing staff, garethe Teschemacher, of Stuttgart, dis- 
cast, chorus, scenery, repertory, and mate- played a youthful, luscious lyric soprano, a , : 
rials are all imported, lock, stock and bar- and an equally youthful and charming ap- Pauper CAUSES FURORE 
rel. from abroad, only the orchestra being pearance. Tamino (Marcel Wittrisch) was Among the Spring recitalists thus far we 
assembled on the spot, and the chorus being good, as tenors go, and Papageno (Gerhardt have had Kreisler, Heifetz, Roland Hayes, 
augmented from the moribund Carl Rosa Husch) excellent. Herbert Janssen, as the Chaliapin, Segovia and Egon Petri, who 
Company. Even the programs are printed Orator, and Ivar Andresen as Sarastro, gave London musicians and connoisseurs 
n Paris, and both the theater’s and Sir were vocal towers of strength. some individual (and in some ways remark- 
Thomas Beecham’s names are misspelt Janssen is an artist worth watching; his able) readings of Mozart and Bach. Finally 
singing of Telramund in Lohengrin aroused it must be recorded that Richard Tauber, 
‘ : much comment because it was real singing, the German tenor made his London debut in 
Thomas, who will presumably conduct 9 os the dikmetiontle ax = eee Lier coardie ‘The t 1 of Smil 
dll te seeinal won teak a te “> as be ing dramatically expressive. a new e iar operetta, The Land of Smiles, 
1 League of Opera, which recently , 1¢ high-water mark of the season, per- and caused a furore. His voice is being com- 
a to aes ah tn Ce Gate Se the last performance of Tristan pared with every great tenor from Caruso 
lic: ike sane Meaiiiio. Wet. atk daw Slims and Isolde, with Lauritz Melchior and Frida down, and there is no doubt that in its bril- 
a a Wa ee Leider in the title roles. Olszewska was the _ liance of timbre and variety of color nd ex- 
old, while Covent Garden received a nice oe et Ca : a & 
cement iaiiie. Sieiiney Se ania B rangaene, Schorr the King Mark, and Bru- pression it is unique. America is to have the 
: no Walter conducted Enthusiasm has opportunity of hearing this artist in concert 


od in these depressed times, and some ‘ ‘ : ° . 
ee oe eee : ree rarely run so high. in the fall. CESAR SAERCHINGER. 
hought it rather unkind of Sir . 


Thomas and his Russian allies to pick the 
traditional Covent Garden opera weeks for 
their visit. But others think otherwise, as 


rapa rom the crowed and trie’ | Oe 1GN News In Brier 


performance itself was less brilliant 
he audience, and Glinka’s eighty-year- 
ld folk opera, to a sophisticated London 
audience, is frankly dull. The Roussalka 
(sung by Olga Slobodskaya) was, when still 
alive, a miller’s daughter who, seduced by the Paris.—Leo Blech, conductor of the 
Prince (Mr. Pozemkovsky), had drowned Staatsoper unter den Linden, is to visit 
erself in the mill-pond and become a dis- Paris to conduct two performances each of a J. 
sprite who lures her old love to a lristan and Jsolde and Go6tterdammerung New Music Club Holds Inaugural Concert 
death at the Paris Opera. The principal roles will Rome.—The newly formed Camerata Mu- 
ipin took the part of the Roussalka’s be taken by Frida Leider, Maria Olszcewska, _ icale Romana recently held its inaugural 
{ : ill and in depicting the old Lauritz Melchior, Ivar Andresen and Her- concert in the large hall of the Collegio 
nian’s madness he showed himself to be still bert Janssen A. K. Romano before a large and appreciative 
the great old actor he was when he first Italian Soprano Makes English Debut audience. Pietro Mascagni, who is honorary 
beg F v i = —— beautifully, =08, de- Batu, ENcLtANp.—The Italian Ambas- president of the club, was among those _pres- 
s advancing years. Prince Igor, the 7 aid a special visit to Bath in order Cit- , Concerts are to be held every Satur- 
production, is also drawing a large ag “< ee ee eee tel : ae - day in the hall Foa Fusinato, which has been 
ind it will be interesting to see how ‘°° "€,Present at the English debut of Lili- specially conceded by the Governor of Rom 
- , ana Evanti, a young Italian soprano. She I ; % : 5 
val attractions bear up , Sar a for the purpose. Well-knowr tists and 

I achieved a great success in a miniature PP x degen 
NE Matson Makes Lonpon Desut opera entitled Love Triumphant by the promising aspirants will take part in the 

Covent Garden on the night of the open- Countess Marie Canden Heuvel, who was  PFrosrams. D. P. 

ing drew a good house with the season’s present at the performance. Vienna The “City of Song” 
first perform: f Lohengrin, with René On the same occasion a new work by Lonpon.—The Austrian Minister in Lon- 
le. On the following Riccardo Pick-Mangiagalli, which sets an don, Baron Frankenstein, recently gave a 
sang Sieglinde in Wal- Indian legend, Sumitra, to music, was in- luncheon to meet the Vice-Burgomaster of 


Elgar’s Dream of Gerontius also had a 
performance by the B. B. C. Orchestra and 
the National Chorus under Stanford Robin- 
50n. 


BEECHAM Versus BLoIs 














Berlin Opera Conductor in Paris terpreted by the Bath Pump Room or- 
chestra, under their permanent conductor 
Edward Dunn. It was well received. 








~ THE LORD'S 
PRAYER 


Musical Setting by 
JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 
Sung by 


GINA PINNERA 


Well-known Dramatic Soprano in a New York 
Recital on May 17th 





May 11, 1931 
My dear Josephine Forsyth 
I must write and tell you what great joy I have 
had in singing your beautiful setting of The Lord's 
Prayer! 
It is magnificent and truly you must have been 
inspired when you wrote i 
I am programming it on all my evening season's 
concerts and know it will be acclaimed in the future 
as it has been on my last programme 
With sincere admiration, 
Faithfully yours 
(Signed) Gina PINNERA 











Published by G. Scuirmer, Inc., 
PINNERA 3 East 43rd St., New York City 
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OFF FOR THE FAR EAST 


SHURA CHERKASSKY AND OSKAR 
SHUMSKY EXCHANGING GREET- 
INGS. 

Oskar Shumsky, noted boy violinist, is bid- 
ding farewell to the equally noted pianist, 
Mr. Cherkassky, who is departing for an ex- 
tensive tour throughout the Far East. The 
pianist will soon be followed by young Shum- 
sky, who is scheduled to make his debut in 
Johannesburg, South Africa, on September 
10. It is believed that, with the exception of 
Jascha Heifetz, Master Shumsky is the only 
violinist engaged to tour South Africa next 
season. 








Vienna, Herr Emmerling, who visited Lon- 
don in connection with the coming music 
festival weeks in Vienna. 

Herr Emmerling spoke of the Austrian 
capital as once known as a “City of Song”’; 
in post- war years it was called “the City 
of Sorrow,” but to-day it may be called a 
“City of Hard Work.” Art knew no cus- 
toms barriers, and these annual festivals 
were a valuable means of promoting inter- 
national understanding. 

The musical program of the Vienna Festi- 
val, which will last from June 7 to 21, will 
celebrate the 175th anniversary of the birth 
of Mozart, and the Vienna Opera will pro- 
duce, among other works, Il Nozze di Figaro 
and Cosi Fan Tutte. There will also be 
a cycle of operas by Wagner and Strauss. 
Contemporary music will be represented by 
Alban Berg’s Wozzeck and by the first per- 
formance of Bacchantes by Egon Wellesz. 


Amsterdam Admires 
Braslau 


Concertgebouw Season Closes—A 
Negro Song Recital Pleases 


AMSTERDAM.—A great welcome was ac- 
corded Sophie Braslau when she sang the 
three canciones and the finale in De Falla’s 
El Amor Brujo at the Concertgebouw a 
short time ago. Her contralto voice of 
beautiful quality and amazing range was 
also heard in an excerpt from Max Bruch’s 
Achilleus. 

The official winter season of concerts at 
the Concertgebouw came to a close with 
a program including Mahler’s Lied von der 
Erde and excerpts from Parsifal and 
Tristan and Isolde. The two soloists of 
the evening were Jacques Urlus and Rosette 
Anday, who sang their roles excellently 

Honors also were heavily due to Willem 
Mengelberg and his orchestra, who have 
maintained a very high standard throughout 
the season. 

The interpreters of negro songs, Marion 
Kerby and John Niles were so enthusi- 
astically received at their first recital by 
both press and public that their coming 
second appearance is eagerly expected. 

K 





SOVIET CONGRESS 
URGES SOVIET OPERA 


LENINGRAD.—Several speakers at a 
recent theater congress in Moscow 
deplored the fact that musicians were 
still touring Russia playing Bach, 
Mozart and Beethoven. The congress 
disapproved strongly of all operas in 
which gods, kings and queens were de- 
picted, and advised that great efforts 
be made for the furtherance of Soviet 
opera. 

During the congress a new Soviet 
opera, Dniepreskoi, was presented. It 
portrayed the building of a dam across 
the river Dnieper, and sang of the 
power of turbines and generators. 


i. 
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PHILIPPINE ISLANDS, etc. 


eS 


6th American Tour 


Coast to Coast 
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Violinist of genius. 
(Berlin Allgemeine Zeitung 


Brilliant, full of esprit. 
(Berliner Tageblatt, Dr. A. Einstein) 


Violin witchery. 
(Dublin Evening Mail 


Exquisite. 
(London Daily Mail) 


The finest performance of the Beethhoven 
Concerto that I have ever heard. 
(Manchester News 


Played Bach in grand form and literally 
sparkled and scintillated in Bartok. 
(Vienna Neue Freie Presse 


The marvellous sweep of his bow car- 
ried us straight into Beethoven’s seventh 


heaven. 
(Copenhagen Nationaltidende ) 
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OLD-WORLD TRAILS TO NEW EDENS 


(Continued from page 7) 
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years. There are five or six sharply-defined 
poli tical parties in this little voting district 
but his majority snowed his rivals under, 
apparently. He rode in on a plank for a new 
and up-to-date town waterworks and due 
to his magnetic salesmanship, the old die- 
hard conservatives woke up to find that they 
had not only reelected him but had auto- 


ROBBER 
In Dippoldeswalde, 


eighty- 
reservoir and 


passed a bond issue of 
marks for a new 
street piping system as well. But 
old Gustav Schreiner, the David 
Harum of the village, who was our special 
de 


Under the 
Id 


matically 
thousand 
modern 
it was 


light 


personal guidance of this quiet 
old dare-devil we continued our tour to the 
Czeck border—and, later on, to Prague. 
His powerful automobile was not much to 
look at but it easily made seventy or eighty 
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miles an hour in this land where there is no 
speed limit, and I still maintain that it could 
climb a tree if necessary. Said Gustav, 
hunched over his pony of corn with a beer 
chaser, and eyeing us shrewdly: 

“So you want to go to Teplitz (Bohemia) 
and be back tonight? It will be done!” 
The road from Kipsdorf up to the plateau 
that runs at last to the border, makes a sud- 
den ascent in a series of hair-pin curves. 
We could have detoured through Schellerhau 
and avoided them, but only in the winter 
time is that string-town resort interesting. 


’'S TOWER 
Erzgebirge, 


Saxony. 


beautiful from 
from the hills 


The view is majestically 
that elevation—all the views 
in the Erzgebirge are a little breath-taking 
but Schellerhau is best visited when the 
professional ski-jumpers from Berlin, Leip- 
zig, Chemnitz, and other cities, foregather 
there for the big competitive winter sport 
events. Still more novel is the profane idea 
of midnight sight-seeing bus excursions from 
Dresden to Schellerhau to listen to stags 
whistle for does in the mating season! 

As he drove us into Altenberg, a few 
miles from Tin Forest, Gustav stopped the 
car and nudged me with his shoulder. 

‘There is the famous ‘Binge,’” he said. 
We looked down, down, into a huge, ten- 
acre hole hundreds of feet deep. It was all 
that remins of a sunken tin mine which col- 
lapsed nearly a thousand years ago and is a 
point of interest to German tourists today. 
Ruined entrances to ancient shafts and gal- 
leries stand out blackly liike Pompeiian 
doorways. Whole portions of other sections 
of the mediaeval mine, half shored with un 
cemented walls of gneiss, stand, forum-like, 
beneath your gaze. Above that crater chil 
dren were playing years ago. Mothers were 
spinning, or toiling in the fields that once 
blossomed _ there. grazed _placidly 
Over all was the breezy sunshine. Far be 
neath were the fathers, brothers and hus 
bands—creeping, clambering, chopping out 
the ore Then the waterless Johnstown 
Flood began! The mine simply caved in 
History has no record of the lives lost in 
that catastrophe It notes only that the 
sole life-giving industry of Altenberg was 
completely wrecked Gustav pointed into 
the depths at some tiny, black objects dart 
ing in and out of the crazy passageways 


” 


Cows 


rats,” he said. 

He explained to us that in one of the back 
streets of the town lived a cat-catcher who 
slays pussies, skins them, and sells their 
pelts to Dresden drug stores as a preven- 
tative against rheumatism and _ lumbago. 
The idea seemed fantastic but to prove his 
point Gustav drove us to another part of the 


‘There you will see 
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town and we all piled out of the car. He 
led us to a one-story stone house in the 
Bachgasse which extends for two ram- 
bling blocks along a rushing brook. Here, in 
a cellar workroom, and with water power 
diverted into it from a primitive dam in 
the brook outside his cellar window, we saw 
the local Hamelin Piper at his lethal occupa- 
tion. He was a oe with a per- 
petual snarl on his jolly face. Upon reach- 
ing Dresden later on, | noticed some Tom 
and Maria skins hanging in a drugstore win- 
dow and went in to price them. They cost 
from ten to fifty cents, according to size and 
quality. 

“Here is a pelt from Altenberg,” said the 
proprietor holding up a fat skin, smooth- 
ing the fur professionally. “The hides are 
tanned by the usual bark process and chemi- 
cally cleaned but enough of the animal mag- 
netism seems to remain in the fur so that 
it soothes rheumatic pains. \t any rate, 
we have a brisk sale in the Fall of the year, 
and all Dresden drugstores handle them.” 
This strange industry is common in certain 
sections of Saxony and is controlled on a 
quota basis by a branch of the German 
Sc & A. Alter vo the place 
where cats never come back, Gustav herded 
us into his car and shot us over to the 
boundary line—to Tin Forest. 

Strictly speaking, there is no forest there; 
only one of the last of the tin mines in the 
Erzgebirge. We were on the high water- 
shed now, separating Saxony from old Bo 
hemia. Bleak is that plateau, with only the 
string of wind-blown shade trees along the 
white turnpike. The toll-gate is bounded by 
the German Customs House on one side of 
the road and the Czecko-Slovakian on the 
other. For a fee of twelve-and-a-half cents 
you may pass the gate and spend a day 
across the line. A few scattered houses 
with their sharp roofs reaching down to 
within a foot or two of the ground as a 
protection from the heavy snowdrifts in win 
ter . . . two little restaurants with a cheap, 
jazz orchestra of three pieces in one... a 
cold-looking church . . .a blacksmith’s 
shop and general store . . the tin mine 
and the toll-gate. That is Tin Forest. 

While my companions investigated one of 
the taprooms 1 strolled to the brink of the 
plateau. Here, then, was the end of the 
Erzgebirge. Behind me, the miles of lovely 
forest and valley with that maddeningly 
sweet-scented pine breeze. Before me, 
hazy, poetic landscape, the faint, 
purple outlines of distant mountains in fairy 
tale Bohemia. And beyond them, the ancient 
walls of storied (Prague! 


across a 


[The second article in this series by Theo 
dore Stearns will be published in next week's 
issue of the Musica Courter.—The Editor.) 


Yvonne Gall to Arrive June 9 


Yvonne Gall, French soprano, a leading 
member of both the Paris Grand Opera and 
l’Opera Comique, is due in New York, June 
9, Mile. Gall will appear with the Ravinia 
Opera Company throughout its season, from 
June until Labor Day. This is her fifth sea- 
son with this company. Early in October 
the French soprano is to make her debut in 
opera on the Pacific Coast, appearing with 
both the Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Opera Companies. Returning from Cali- 
fornia, Mlle. Gall will appear in recital in 
way 5 Chicago, Toronto, Washington, 
D. C., and New York. 

Mile. Gall this season has had great suc- 
cess in the Paris world premiere of the new 
Opera, Guercoeur, by Alberic Magnard. 
Another outstanding role in her season’s 
work was as Desdemona in the Paris revival 
of Otello. The soprano will sing her usual 
long list of lyric heroines at Ravinia, includ- 
ing Colette in the American premiere of 
Messager’s La Basoche. 


Branscombe and Shaffner Please 
Songs by 
Ruth 


Gena Branscombe, presented by 
Shaffner, soprano, with the composer 
piano, were a feature of the opening 
am of the fifth annual Poetry Week 
of the General Federation of Women’s Clubs, 
at International House, New York. Miss 
Branscombe is chairman of American music 
of the General Federation. Miss Shaffner 
displayed her usual purity of tone and ex- 
cellence of delivery, and both she and Miss 
Branscombe were heartily applauded. The 
programmed songs included By St. Lawrence 
Water, I Bring You Heartsease, Happiness 
and an aria from Miss Branscombe’s choral 
drama, Pilgrims of Destiny. 


Szigeti in Far East 
Joseph Szigeti is now on his first tour of 
the Orient, and a recent cable reports that he 
was given such an ovation in Shanghai as 
that city has rarely known. The violinist’s 
itinerary includes twenty concerts in China, 
Japan, additional concerts in Hong Kong, 
Singapore, Saigon, the Dutch East Indies 
and the Philippines. He will then sail for 
the United States, arriving in October to 
begin his sixth American tour, which wili 
comprise at least ten concerts on the Pacific 
Coast, and appearances in Lansing, Green 
wich, Syracuse, Milwaukee, Appleton, Co- 
lumbus, Indianapolis, Cincinnati, Omaha, 

Nashville, Buffalo and other cities. 
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the direction of William MacPhail, the club's 
Two-piano accompaniments were played by Elsie Wolf and John Jacob Beck. 
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Lawrence Pierot at Trier, 
Rhineland 


Lawrence Pierot, first bass of the German 
Grand Opera Company, with a_ splendid 
reputation as a teacher of voice both in Ber- 
lin and Vienna, has opened a_ beautifully 


LAWRENCE PIEROT 


situated summer studio in Trier (Trevers), 
Rhineland. His pupils there have a wonder- 
ful opportunity to combine their studies with 
recreation in the pine and fir woods which 
surround the city. Pensions may be had at 
reasonable prices, making a summer stay 
there a pleasurable experience. Direct in- 
quiries may be sent to M. Pierot, Gesangs- 
padagoge, Trier, Rhineland, Germany. 


Alberti Presents Opera Program 


Solon Alberti, composer, coach and ac- 
companist, presented members of his class 
in an evening of scenes from operas, May 27, 
at the Central Christian Church, New York. 
A guest artist was Oscar Colcaire, tenor, 
of the Chicago Opera Company. Excerpts 
were offered from Rigoletto, Werther, Pag- 
liacci, Otello, Romeo and Juliet, Gioconda, 
3oheme, Tosca and Lohengrin. Students of 
Mr. Alberti were: Mae Mackie, Nita Al- 
berti, Helen Board, Virginia Syms, Floyd 


Townsley and Frederic Hufsmith. From 
other studios were: Ann Mack (pupil of 
Paul Althouse), Freda Somerset (J. U. 
Woodside), Stephanie Wall (William S. 
3rady), Milford Jackson (Frank La Forge) 
and William Weeks (Frederick Bristol). 
There was a large and cordial audience. 

After the program Mr. Alberti was pre- 
sented with a framed testimonial, signed by 
participants on this occasion and other pu- 
pils: “To Solon Alberti in deep appreciation 
of his inspiring art and friendship.” 


Baltimore City Colored Orchestra 
in Debut 


3ALTIMORE, Mp.—The 
Colored Orchestra recently 
in the assembly hall of 
School with signal success. 
Harris was the conductor, and 
McAbee, soprano, the soloist. 

The new organization first played Schu- 
bert’s Military March, followed by Bee- 
thoven’s Minuet in G, Lake’s Among the 
Roses and the overtures to Adams’ If I Were 
King, and to Nicolai’s Merry Wives of 
Windsor, Nevin’s Venetian Suite and a 
Mascagni excerpt. In all of these numbers 
the players revealed sustained and unfalter 
ing tone, notable coordination and faultless 
rhythm. The soloist who offered a Verdi 
aria and Becker’s Spring Time, has a voice 
of clear and ringing quality, well trained 
and undeviating as to pitch. There was 
a capacity audience, and many were 
turned away. 


Baltimore City 
made its debut 
Douglass High 
Charles L 

Ruth Lee 


Women’s Symphony Elects 


The following officers were chosen at the 
recent annual election of the Women’s Sym- 
phony Orchestra of Philadelphia: President, 
Kathleen Irvin; vice-presidents, Anna D. 
Bruner and Emma Price; corresponding sec- 
retary, Lucia P. Macdonald ; recording sec- 
retary, E. Laura Hannum; treasurer, 
Elizabeth Paschall. Ella R. Berrisford, 
Marguerite Mervine, Marie A. Miller, 
Katharine Crouch, Helen M. Rowley and 
Ruth Buroughs were elected to the board of 
managers. 


Edward E. Treumann’s Summer 
Master Class 


Edward E. Treumann, well known in- 
structor of piano, announces a summer 
master class for advanced students and pro- 
fessional pianists—those wishing to add sub- 
stantially to their programs for next sea- 
son, and advanced students from other 
schools who wish to continue their studies 
under a master teacher this summer. Mr. 
Treumann’s instruction is highly recom 
mended by Emil Sauer, Josef Hofmann, 
and other celebrities. 


Althouse Scores Again in Chicago 


Paul Althouse was recently soloist with 
the Chicago Mendelssohn Club, and accord- 
ing to the critics of the Windy City, the 
tenor is as good in concert as he is in opera. 

Said Edward Moore in the Daily Tribune: 
“The Chicago Mendelssohn Club, wise in 
its generation, selected Paul Althouse, the 
tenor, to be its soloist at its final concert of 
the season at the Orchestra Hall last night 
and did well in its choice. Mr. Althouse, 
who sang performances with the Civic Opera 
Company last winter and will sing some 
more next season, is as good in concert as 
he is in opera, which is saying quite a bit.” 

Karleton Hackett in the Evening Post was 
of this opinion: “He was in excellent voice 
and sang well. Firm, resonant tone of the 
true tenor timbre. Knew what the songs 
meant and how to make the meaning tell. 
Had to repeat with an encore.” 

Glenn Dillard Gunn of the Herald and 
Examiner wrote: “Paul Althouse, who made 
so many friends last winter at the Civic 
Opera, was the guest artist of the evening. 
He proved himself as stimulating in the con- 
cert hall as he was in opera. Songs by 
Wolf, Strauss, Massenet and Holmes were 
set forth with beautifully nuanced tone, elo- 
quent diction and a command of style.” 

“A gifted singer with a rich overtone,” 
were the words of Eugene Stinson. 


Bimboni for Philadelphia Grand 
Opera Company 

Alberto Bimboni, composer, conductor and 
teacher, who for several years has been a 
faculty member of the Curtis Institute of 
Music, will conduct several performances for 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company dur- 
ing the 1931-1932 season. His first appear- 
ance with this organization will be Novem- 
ber 5, when he will direct Madam Butterfly 
in which Hizi Koyke will also make her first 
appearance next year with the company. Mr. 


Bimboni, whose Indian opera Winona had 
its premiere several years ago in Minne 
apolis, is completing another work. 


Ross David at Summer Home 


Ross David, composer and vocal teacher, 
and his wife, Elizabeth David, composer and 
accompanist, are now at their summer home, 
Brushwood, Waterford, Conn., where they 
will remain until November 1. Waterford 
is a suburb of New London, in which city 
Mr. and Mrs. David have several pupils. 
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FAMOUS TENOR AND HIS FAMILY ENJOYING THEIR TRIP ACROSS THE ATLANTIC 


1! PARTY ABOARD THE S.S. AQUITANIA, HELD IN HONOR OF GOVERNOR ROOSEVELT 


ert given during the affair b 


y Giglt and Ponselle, for the benefit of the orphan children of the sailors, netted about $2,000. Gigli, 


i, Governor Roosevelt and Kosa Ponselle are pictured at the left. Enzo 1s peeping over the shoulders of his father and mother. 


Unique Service at Springfield rreverent in picturing the Bible heroes and $30; third, $20, and all three winning 
: heroines as men and women like themselves, choruses will participate in the finals in Octo- 
Church ind even God and the Angels as possessing ber with the winnning choruses from the 
n the Pulitzer Prize play, uman forms in a Heaven which is simply a_ Districts in other parts of the state. Five 
ven ; > glorified edition of their own familiar coun- choruses will be heard in this competition: 
ng sid Morning Choral, Herbert S. Sammond, and 
ging by the many favorable comments The Philomela, Etta H. Morris, both from 
heard following the close of the program the Brooklyn; Jamaica Choral, N. Val Peavey; 
xperiment of having such a service met Union Choral of Forest Hills, Harold Ritch, 
; with the entire approval of the congregation. and The Choral of the Five Towns from 
, Florence Woodmere, Walter Wild. The Oratorio So- 
er. Negro New York F. of M. C. Long ciety of Flushing and the North Shore 
municative . Choral of Port Washington will be heard in 
was under the Island Music Day individual groups and will combine for the 
lict. Two guest rl v York Federation of Music Clubs _ tinal group, Unfold Ye Portals and the Hal- 
small share nnour a Long Island Music Day to be lelujah Chorus, under the leadership of 
m were Jer- celebrated in Jamaica at the Training Norman Hollett and Herbert S. Sammond. 
York, and hool, lushing and Highland Aves., today, The Federation announces the formation 
There will be afternoon and eve- of a Long Island Festival Association to plan 

re given ing programs given entirely by federated a three-day festival next season. 

on was. Clubs of the Long Island District. At two satiated 
lock the Juniors will be heard. Among ae x 
participants will be: The Ehrlich String National Oratorio Society Ends 
Brooklyn; The Crescendo String Season 
uartet, Jamaica; Junior Choir of the Com- 
1 Church, Long Beach; Junior Choir The National Oratorio Society, Reinald 
Methodist Church, Port Washington: Werrenrath, conductor, brought its first sea 
— nbined Rhythm Band from Brooklyn sec- son to a close, May 31, with a presentation 
ARTHUR LOESSE tion; East School Girls Glee Club, Long of the Brahms Requiem. This chorus has 
R feach, and Betsey Rich, cellist, Port broadcast weekly over Station WEAF dur- 
Concert Pianist - Lecture Recitalist \Vashington ing the 1930-1931 season, presenting a long 
Ensemble Pianist - Orchestra Soloist club program will be presented by list of oratorios distinguished alike by mu- 
Returns from Europe on August 15, 1931 nior organizations at four P. M., on which _ sical worth and excellence of performance. 

Address Arthur Loesser, 6 W. 107th St., New York Musical Society, the Wood- Soloists for the Brahms Requiem were 
—— + mere Musi lub, the Brightwaters Music Margaret Olsen, soprano, and Edward Wol- 
H Stu The Morning Choral of ter, baritone. This was one of the most suc- 
E BAG ER Ba among those represented. cessiul of the society’s broadcasts. Solo 
N Haz pianist, the assisting art- ists, chorus and orchestra were alike in 
R S 1 twice on the program. fine fettle, and responded meticulously to the 
I evening program will open with the guidance of Mr. Werrenrath. It was a fit 
E il contest for women’s groups sponsored close to a most auspicious first season. Next 
I rican the Federation in conjunction with the fall Mr. Werrenrath will resume his direc- 
I eRe [:xposition of Women’s Arts and Industries tion of the National Oratorio Society in these 

E Annie! P "here will be a first prize of $50; second, weekly Sunday radio programs. 
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Students of San Francisco Con- 
servatory in Recital 

SAN Francisco, Cau.—Scottish Rite Hall 
was filled to its capacity when the students 
of the San Francisco Conservatory of Music, 
of which Ada Clement and Lillian Hodg 
head are directors, gave its annual recital. 
During the course of the evening, Mrs. 
Marcus S. Koshland, a member of the board 
of directors of the conservatory and one 
of San Francisco’s most prominent patron- 
esses of art and music, addressed the audi 
ence and expressed profound appreciation 
of the splendid public interest manifested 
in the activities of the conservatory and 
asked for further and increased support that 
the conservatory might continue to operate 
according to the same lofty pedagogical 
principles as in the past and maintain its 
position among the foremost Western insti 
tutions of its kind. 

The program presented was well-chosen 
and varied, and its performance reflected 
the excellence of the work accomplished in 
the conservatory’s various departments un 
der the guidance of their efficient heads. 
Under the baton of Nathan Abas, who has 
been recently appointed to succeed Mishel 
Piastro as concert-master of the San Fran 
cisco Symphony Orchestra, the School QOr- 
chestra composed of both young girls and 
boys, gdve a comprehensive and_ spirited 
reading of a Concerto Grosso by Handel 

By special request, the Conservatory 
Chorus and Orchestra, under the direction 
of the head of the Vocal Department, Giulio 
Silva, repeated part of its recent presenta 
tion of Monteverdi’s Orfeo. An example of 
admirable ensemble playing was accom 
plished in a movement from Schumann’s 
piano quintet, by Abraham Weiss, Arthur 
Bryon, Caroline Berger, Virginia Peterson 
and Edgar Sparks. 

Three soloist re heard to advantage 
Salvatore \ nz yr with sincerity, good 
expression al purity of tone, the tenor 
aria from Faus oseph Marks, pianist, 
gave an eedingly in S . brainy, 
musicianly interpretation at execution of 
Debussy’s Claire de Lune and DeFalla’s 
Fire Dance. Isaac Stern, boy violinist, pre 
sented the Andante of Lalo’s Spanish Sym 
phony and Wieniawski’s Scherzo Taran- 
telle with exceptional technical facility, 
charm of tone an vle, and with vivid 
imaginatior his y is gifted to an ex- 
traordinary al bears watching. 
Uniess — the vri greatly mistaken, 
Master Stern shoul 1, with continued de velop 
ment, have a brilliant future. 

Each participant enjoved a spontaneous 
round of applause. applau vhich was fully 
desery The directors of the San Fran- 
cisco onservatory, Misses Clement and 
Hodghead may well be proud of the achieve- 


ments of their students C. H 


Detroit Club Elects Officers 

\t the annual business meeting of the In 
and About Detroit Music Supervisors’ Club 
which was held on May 23 at the Statler 
Hotel, the following officers were elected for 
next year: Fowler Smith, president; Lee 
Olmstead, vice-president; Mrs. Harris E. 
Marsden, treasurer; Dorothea Herrmann, 
recording secretary, and Ethel Welch, cor- 
responding secretary. 
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Betty Tillotson Artists’ Activities A ROYAL WELCOME FOR POPULAR TEACHER 


During the past season Ellery Allen, so- 
prano, has appeared in Providence, R. i 
New York and Brooklyn, and throughout 
Westchester County, N. Y., and in New 
Jersey. She has been signed up for many 
engagements during the coming season and 
will give a New York recital in Town Hall, 
one in Chicago, and another in Boston. 

Elsie Luker, contralto, appeared on the 
Camel Hour, May 6. Winifred Keiser sang 
recently in Binghamton, N. Y., her home 
town. Arthur Van Haelst, baritone, has 
been engaged by the Third Church of Christ 
Scientist, New York, as soloist. 

Frances Peralta, dramatic soprano, was 
guest soloist at the Woman's’ Press 
Club, May 23, giving a program of 
Spanish music ‘and operatic arias, with two- 
piano accompaniment. 

Pierre Harrower, havobeass and Dorothy 
Heminway, soprano, are among the artists 
of the Tillotson Concert Direction who will 
sing next year in many schools and colleges 
of the east. Mr. Harrower, formerly of 
the Capitol Theater family, is one of the 
well-known operatic and concert singers 
of the east. Dorothy Heminway has sung 
in practically every city from coast to coast. 

One of the late additions to the Tillotson 
list of artists is Arthur Hartmann, noted 
violinist-composer. Mr. Hartmann, who has 
filled engagements in practically every city 
throughout the United States, was formerly 
director of the Hartmann String Quartet. 

He was director of the violin department 
at the Eastman School of Music, Rochester, 
N. Y 

Leonora Cortez, American pianist, will 
fulfill another summer tour in Europe and 
returned to America in November, 1931. 

Stuart Gracey, baritone, formerly a guest Qscar Seagle arriving at Black Mountain, N. C., for his recent visit to Mrs. Lillian Terry 
artist with the \Philadelphia Grand Opera qhove are Leonard Stokes, Lillian Emerson and Kenneth Christie, pupils of Mr. Seagle. The 
Company, will sing under the direction of opened on June 1. 

Miss Tillotson during the coming season. He 
appeared last week at Syracuse University. 

\ new department has been added to the This must be taken into consideration in his fine voice. In songs by Martino, Gior- have something to give to others in the writ- 
3etty Tillotson Concert Direction, which preparing numbers for a revue that has to dani, John Ireland, Butterworth, Aiken, ing of music; her constant urge started me 
will be under the supervision of Marion appeal to all tastes. Of course, personally, ‘Tagliaferri and Respighi, he showed equal in the field of song writing. She is an ex 
Armstrong, associate director. This will [| use Russian rhythm, which is profounder skill in the singing of lighter compositions. cellent voice teacher and a splendid critic.” 
consist of a lecture bureau which will apply jn feeling, but I find that its appeal is as The English group perhaps pleased the most, Miss Adams is also conductor of the Em- 
to art and music. Among the noted lectur-  yniversal as that of jazz.” for the choice of songs was a happy one and_ pire State Woman's Symphony, already 
ers who have been taken under this man- Mr. Yushny admits to having 156 prepared unusually well rendered. One of the high booked for fall engagements; it is affiliated 
agement are Mrs. E. Edson Doolittle, art numbers, ready for execution, covering every lights on the program, too, was the famous with the State Federation of Music Clubs. 








lecturer, and John H. Levis, who has made  pational event, from Swiss scenes with cows Pagliacci aria given as an encore. Mr. Ran- A recent engagement was in Lynbrook, L. I. 
a life long study of Chinese music. Mr. and nursemaids to Dutch cheese sketches, some is an artist who is ste adily on the as- when the Etude Club chorus sang her The 
Levis, though of American parentage, was that are ever a source of delight when the cent, and his work next season at the Met- Weaver, for which she wrote both words 
born in China and has spent his entire life Blue Bird alights in Holland. ropolitan will be watched with interest, inas- and music, Miss Adams conducting the work 
there. His interest in the music of China Mr. Hurok is bringing the company over much as he will sing the French and Ger- ———— 

caused him to delve deeply into the subject. to the United States in October and he has | man repertory, whereas previously he had Jose ph Knecht Dead 


A young man of fine personality he has jt hooked for a coast to coast tour which done only the Italian. ] i ical lies 

P may hire ° +4: . rs ° P ° os ¢ Oo ariv tor lanv vears 
something unusual in the way of lectures will cover about one hundred cities. Mr. Sandoval furnished highly artistic ac- “i agp ni gpeo pads Be ge Ww P paar 
which he will illustrate vocally and instru- hn Sere eee Sa companiments and also scored with the au- conductor of the orchestra of the \ aldorf- 
mentally. Astoria Hotel, and before that one of the 


lience in several groups of solos which also 
- Harp Class Plays at College of “«"* ee oe sails first violinists at the Metropolitan Opera 
proved him interesting as a soloist : ; . 
House, died of heart disease at his New 


Yasha Yushny’s Blue Bird Music Concert ee York home on May 30. Mr. Knechi’s Rose 


The universal undertaking of Sol Hurok, _ The Harp lass of 1931 at the New York Danbury, Conn., Hears Pearl Room dinner music was for years broadcast 
impresario, in bringing over Yasha Yushny’s College of Music, Hein and Fraemc ke, di- Ad So : over Station WEAF. He also wrote many 
Blue Bird Russian Revue for an American ‘vectors, united in solo and group-playing at ; Adams Songs songs and made numerous orchestral ar 
tour, is in line with the daring which he has Guild Hall, May 28. The hall was filled Jennie Cree-Gregory gave a song recital in rangements A widow, nee Emilie Krafft 
shown in booking other European sensa- with an attentive audience which especially Danbury last month, composer Pearl Adams of Boston and a daughter, Mrs. Robert K 
tions. In this case, he will be bringing over applauded warmly the opening suite by Pin- playing the accompaniments of her own Beggs, survive 
a company of over fifty people, with their to (their teacher); later the group played songs, The Weaver, Sea Wind, Night on 
scenery and costumes, an important under- works by Chopin, Gluck, Grieg, Brahms, the Dunes, also Omnipresence, the last 
taking even if these are in the habit of sach-Gounod, Mendelssohn, MacDowell, and named with violin and cello obligato. The 
travelling and consequently represent as little others, effectively. Solos were given by composer sharing the applause with the per- 


bulk as possible. Yolanda Greco, who displayed a finished formers. The Evening News spoke highly 
Yasha Yushny, the ever brilliant and witty technic and opulence of tone in a movement of the Adams songs, saying: “She combines 
director of this unusual attraction, has his from Von Wilm’s Concertsttick in C minor, a poet’s appreciation with the gift for setting 
and also by Wilhelmine Meagher. Duets, her feelings to melodious and beautiful ac- 


own ideas about the theatre, since he started 
his career in Russia as an actor. trios, and other instrumental numbers were Seer“ ” The splendid accompani- 
‘The theatre,” he said when interviewed contributed by Mary Brubaker, Elizabeth ments of Mrs. Adams were also mentioned. 
during his Paris success, with a twinkle in slewitt, Florence Darrow, Marian Seitz, Harlan Randall, baritone, sang a group 
his smiling eyes, “should be a_ strictly Frances Wagner, Joseph Goessi and Mabel of Adams songs for the Friday Morning 1 
domestic affair. Like family quarrels, it Cameron-Goessi. Vocal numbers were added Music Club, Washington, D. C., and also at JUNE ies JULY — AUGUST 
should be kept within the family circle. Just by Nora Helms and Horace Douglas. the American University, Evelyn Randall, 
look at some of the really ancient artists that , arene, — in the — Mr. Ran- : 
the French have: to those people who knew ° ° dall has broadcast many of her songs over , .. 7 
them when they were a. rt still stand Ransome Gives Recital WMAL. A listener at a New York affair WOODS HOLE, 
for something. But to the rising generation, Edward Ransome, tenor of the Metropoli- was Marian Beresford to whom she says: MASS. 
which has never seen them otherwise than tan Opera Company, who now prefers to “I owe a debt of gratitude for it was she 
wrinkled and doddering, they seem ridicu- be known as Albert Edward Ransome, gave who instilled into me the confidence that I 
lous. So, if old artists, really old ones, insist a recital in the small ballroom of the Hotel 
on appearing, they should do so before their Plaza, New York on May 28, with Miguel 


contemporaries, and leave the theatre to the Sandoval assisting. There was a capacity 
young anaes its, which can better appeal to audience on hand to greet the tenor, many of SOPRANO 
the young audiences. whom are well known in musical circles -__ 

“It is my idea that the theatre should be Mr. Ransome sang four operatic arias— Management: 
an expression of its epoch, and it is this | Ombra mai fu (Handel) from the opera, Xer- a : 
which I have always tried to do with my  xes; one from Carmen; the Preislied from J. W. COCHRAN, 
*Revue. The advent of jazz has brought Die Meistersinger and one from Turandot. 119 West 57th St 
rhythm into the world, and the people as a In these he revealed anew the power and i ; : 

are bec rez rer ic quality, Tel. CIrcle 7—4573 


whole are becoming more and more rhythmic. as well as the ringing top notes, of 















































AUSTRO-AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


Mondsee, Salzkammergut, Austria 
JULY 6 to AUGUST 30, 1931 


Under the patronage of the Austrian Government 

Dr. Paut Steran, Director KATHERINE B. Peepies, American Executive 
Distinguished Staff of Professors includes Bartok and Klein, Composition; Rosina Lhevinne, Bartok, Weingarten, 
Cooper, Prentner and Kaufler, Piano; Schutz, Seidhofer and Ketterling, Organ; Castelle, Lierhammer, Hermann, Bar- 
told and Major, Voice; Virginia Castelle, Cesia Kaufler, Coaching and Accompanying; Lothar Wallerstein, Stage Craft; 
Leskowitz-Tandler, Harp; Lewis Richards, Harpsichord; Paul Stefan, History and Analysis; The Roth Quartette, 
Chamber Music. and Ensemble; Kaplan, Violin; von Laban, Walcher and Greta Gross, Dancing. German taught by 

‘ Graduate Professors. 
MONDSEE Address: KATHERINE B. PEEPLES, American Executive, University of Redlands, Redlands, California 
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American Premiere for New 
Stravinsky Work 


Stravinsky is completing a new con- 
certo for violin and orchestra which 
vill be given its American premiere, 
January 1, (with a second perform- 
ance the following day) in Boston by 
the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
Koussevitzky conducting and Samuel 
Dushkin soloist The work will be 
given its world premiere, October 9, 
by the Berlin Philharmonic Orchestra, 
Bruno Walter, conductor, and Mr. 
Dushkin, assisting artist. Mr. Dush- 
kin, to whom Stravinsky is dedi- 
ating the work, is now in Antibes, 

llaborating with Stravinsky on the 
The new concerto is 
violin and orchestra 
written thus far. 


wrchestration 
the only work for 
Stravinsky has 
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Austral’s Great Voice 
Florence Austral, during her stay in 
this winter, continued to astonish 
press recognition she has 
received everywhere for her glorious sing- 
ing. Warren Storey Smith, of the Boston 
Post, himself a teacher of music and a com- 
poser of and certainly well able to 
judge, writes that Austral possesses “one of 
the few truly great voices in the world.” In 
the same le he states: “In song recitals 
we are forced for the most part to listen to 
singers who fall short on either the vocal or 
the interpretative side, if not on both. Mme. 

‘happy exception to this depressing 

her songs understand 
ntly, and sings them beauti- 
silken 
witl 


America 


by the sort of 


note 


art 


Austral, happy 


her voice to a 
an flood the ear 


concert, a critic who 

J. in the Boston Evening 
‘Miss Austral exhibited a 
In the music of Strauss 
the profound student and 
rman lieder. Her perform 
ler inflection, probed the 

. In the operatic musi 

er, Miss Austral was the 

e and stirring rhythm 
tra number, the thrill- 
Wagner’s music-drama 

it brilliantly, in full 
enetrating power; no 
can excel her in over 
beautiful bigness of tone 
if of more lyrical quality, 
nance of the air from Verdi's 


Braslau Returns 


arrived in New York, 


serengaria after a European 
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of the 17th, 18th, and 19th Centuries 
authoritative informa- 
tion, with profusely illustrated cat- 
alogue of famous Wurlitzer 
tion. Postpaid, only $1. 


I ascinating 
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The Rudolph Wurlitzer Company 
125 W. 42nd St. New York City 
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tour which included concerts throughout 
Holland, the Scandinavian countries and 
England. The distinguished American con- 
tralto was everywhere received with acclaim, 
and as a result of the enthusiasm with which 
press and public hailed her appearances in 
Holland, Mengelberg has reengaged Miss 
Braslau as soloist for the European tour of 
the Concertgebouw Orchestra next spring. 


Robert Braine’s Hiawatha 


In The American not long ago Louis Reid, 
in his department entitled The Loudspeaker, 
wrote an article under the heading, “The 
Youthful Mr. Damrosch,” in which he said: 
“Walter Damrosch continues his praise- 
worthy work of tracking down new works 
by those young American composers whose 
ambitions soar further than hillbilly ballads 
and Cuban tangos. His greatest glow 
comes when he can introduce to the divans a 
new work by a native composer who has 
knocked in vain at the door of Toscanini. 
He has been unusually sympathetic to Robert 
Braine, has given the world premiere of 
such widely contrasted works by this com- 
poser as ‘SOS,’ an impressionistic hymn to 
wireless, and The Song of Hiawatha, a suite 
which catches something of the melodious 
spirit of Longfellow’s poem 

“Most Indian music written in America is 
heavy with tom-toms, tribal dances, war 
whoops. Noise—plenty of it—has been its 
chief characteristic. Braine departs from 
this tradition. Melody has been his aim. 

“The third movement of the Hiawatha 
work, entitled The Son of the Evening Star, 
introduces one of the most entrancing melo 
dies that has yet been written on an Indian 
theme. One seems to hear in its subdued 
violins and cellos the lapping of water on 
birchbark canoes, suggesting that Indians, 
between scalp-hunting and  war-dancing, 
ccasionally, found time to make love.” 


Barre-Hill Attracts Largest Audi- 
enc of Season at Lincoln, Neb. 


According to the reviewer for the Lin- 
oln (Neb.) Star of April 27, Barre-Hill 
vas the drawing card that brought the larg- 
est audience of the Lincoln Symphony Or- 
chestra season to the concert. The same 
writer said that the enthusiasm was over- 
whelming and that after his song group 
Barre-Hill was recalled for three encores 
and nearly three times as many bows before 
the audience consented to let him go. He 
ilso found that the baritone has a rich, 
warm, well schooled voice and a charming 
personality both on and off the stage. That 
the Lincoln Symphony Orchestra on_ this 
occasion closed its fifth concert series in a 
blaze of glory and that Barre-Hill’s appear- 
ance augmented the brilliance of the occa- 
sion, was the opinion of the critic for the 
Lincoln State Journal. This writer also 
found praise for his beautiful baritone voice, 
of consistent quality throughout its range, 
and well cultivated. When the singer came 
back for the tenth or twelfth time after 
giving encores, the orchestra rose to him, 
and the audience tendered him an ovation, 
according to the same reviewer. 


Don Cossack Chorus to Return in 


October 
The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus, 
Sergei Jaroff, conductor, has appeared dur- 
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THRILLS BUDAPEST AGAIN 


ANNE ROSELLE, 
whose return to the Opera at Budapest, where she has guest performances every year, 


resulted in another triumph for the well known dramatic soprano. 
her re-entry in Aida, followed two days later by Madame Butterfly. 
unanimous in their praise of her singing and acting. 


Mme. Roselle made 
The critics were 
Mme. Roselle is at present in 


Vienna preparing Elektra under Strauss, which she will probably sing next season with 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, whose season she is also scheduled to open. 








ing the 1930-1931 season in over 235 con- 
certs, in Austria, Hungary, Czecho-Slovakia, 
France, Holland, Germany and Switzerland. 
The chorus participated in the benefit for 
Les Lits Blancs in Paris, and in Berlin gave 
a Good Friday performance before an audi- 
ence of over 3,000. The Don Cossack Chorus 
returns next season to America for a tour 
of twenty weeks, opening, October 18, in 











EASTMAN SCHOOL of M 


of THE UNIVERSITY of ROCHESTER 


AN ENDOWED INSTITUTION 
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Summer Session—June 24 to July 29, 1931 
Regular Session Opens—September 14, 1931 





Applications for Both Sessions Now Being Received 





The Eastman School of Music Offers Courses Leading to Bachelor and 
Master Degrees in Music and Arts, also Special and Preparatory Courses 





For Further Information, Address 


ARTHUR H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 
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New York wth a Carnegie Hall concert. 
This tour is already two-thirds booked, and 
includes reengagements in Montreal, Phila- 
delphia, Pittsburgh, Detroit, Dayton, In- 
dianapolis, St. Louis, Ann Arbor, Richmond, 
Washington, Boston, Chicago and Hartford. 


Activities of Emily Stokes Hagar 

Emily Stokes Hagar, soprano and teacher, 
of Philadelphia, includes among her recent 
activities appearances with the Chaminade 
Club of Providence, R. I.; at Beaver Col- 
lege, Jenkintown, Pa.; before the Matinee 
Musical Club of Philadelphia; and at the 
Christian Endeavor Convention at Baptist 
Temple, Philadelphia. Miss Hagar has sung 
over Radio Stations WHAT and WCAU. 
Her schedule also includes an engagement to 
sing at the Plays and Players Club, Phila- 
delphia, when she will introduce some new 
character songs by Holland Robinson. 

During the 1930-1931 season Miss Hagar 
has presented the following pupils in re- 
cital: Ethel May Johnson, Gertrude Roth- 
ermel Kriedler, Mary Emelyn Denny, and 
George Russell Taylor. 


Schmitz’ Authorized Teachers 
Play in Denver 

The artists’ program for Music Week in 
Denver, Col., May 5, 6 and 7, brought forth 
once more the leadership of the Schmitz 
Authorized Teachers when Elmer Schoettle 
appeared on the program of May 5, Mrs. 
Helen Cuno Calogeras on the program of 
May 6, and Andrew Riggs on the program 
of May 7, all three winning great success, 
the chairman of the program committee 
being E. H. Baxter Rinquest. These three 
authorized exponents of Schmitz pedagogy 
will appear during the summer in Hollywood. 


New York Madrigal Society 
Auditions 
Auditions for the New York Debut Re- 
citals of the N. Y. Madrigal Society, season 
1931-32, will be held until June 30. Infor- 
mation can be obtained by writing the sec- 
retary at 817 Steinway Hall, New York. 








June 6, 1931 


Furtwangler Praises Hans Weisse 


Wilhelm Furtwangler, one of the greatest 
conductors of our time, has written in high- 
est praise of Dr. Hans Weisse, Viennese 
composer and teacher, who next year comes 
to the David Mannes Music School. His 
letter, translated from the German, is as fol- 
lows: 

“Dr. Hans Weisse is one of the best musi- 
cians I know. As composer he commands a 


DR. HANS WEISSE, 
eminent composer and pedagogue, of Vienna, 
who comes to the David Mannes Music 
School next season. 


supreme technique which enables him to 
give to his very personal ideas —in contrast 
to the average composition of today—an ob- 
jective, definite form. I consider him an 
absolute master as teacher and theorist be- 
cause of his crystalline clarity and truly vital 
knowledge, combined with a gift of absolute- 
ly convincing demonstration. He is a pupil 
of Heinrich Schenker, who quite rightly is 
considered by many to be the most eminent 
music theorist of today, and whose ideas, not 
always easily interpreted, Dr. Weisse is able 
to impart to this generation with extraordi- 
nary lucidity.” 

For composition study with Dr. Weisse, 
the Mannes School is offering one full and 
two half scholarships Applicants must send 
manuscripts and a brief biographical account 
to the school, at 157 East 74th Street, New 
York, before September 15. Dr. Weisse will 
lecture in English at the school and else- 
where during his American stay. 


Concert by Douglass Singers 


A double quartet of mixed voices, known 
as the Douglass Singers, Ralph Douglass 
director, assisted by the Cosmopolitan String 
Quartette, gave a concert on May 20 at 
Roerich Hall. These vocalists are pro- 
fessionals who sing a cappella by prefer- 
ence but not to the exclusion of other styles 
of presentation. When Thoralis Delights to 
Walk, by Weelkes, and numbers by Jacob 
and Slater were sung with refinement and 
effective shading. More obviously pleasing 
to the less musically cultured was Rubin- 
stein’s Seraphic Song, with solo by Mary 
Sedgerwood and violin obligato by Camille 
Plasschaert. Binder’s Bialik’s Lied and 
Gretchaninoff’s As the Waves of the Sea de- 
serve special mention. The principal number 
played by the string ensemble was Haydn’s 
Quartet, Op 76. Careful preparation and 
musicianly insight were evident in their per- 
formance of this work. The names of the 
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Cleveland Summer Opera 


Festival 


There will be a season of grand 
opera in Cleveland this summer from 
July 28 to August 2, presented by the 
Stadium Grand Opera Company at 
Cleveland’s new Stadium. Six operas 
will be given, the leading roles to be 
taken by twenty guest stars from the 
Metropolitan and the Chicago opera 
companies. All performances will be 
offered on a lavish scale, with elabo- 
rate scenery, ballet and costuming. 
Profits of the festival will go to the 
Press Milk Fund. Aida is the opera 
chosen to inaugurate the season. Guy 
Golterman is director of the Stadium 
Grand Opera Company. 











pe: are Hilda McMillen, Dorothy Miller, 
Kathryn Crysler, Mary Ledgerwood, Harry 
Springer, Richard Stickney, Raymond Shan- 
non and Reginald Merville, and those of the 
quartet are Camille Plasschaert, Marguerite 
Roeniaet, F. May Taylor and Erna Field. 


Dr. Henry Writes for Royalty 

Dr. Leigh Henry has been honored by the 
Duchess of York’s acceptance, on behalf of 
the little Princess Elizabeth, of the first 
copy of his volume of children’s poems, The 
Little Kingdom, which will be published this 
coming fall. This will interest many music- 
lovers who know Leigh Henry’s poems in 
musical settings by Sir Granville Bantock, 
Bryceson Treharne, Felix White, Eric Fogg, 
Gerrard Williams, Dudley Glass and others. 
Arnold Fetters, in The Sackbut (London) 
says: “As a writer of child-poems, Leigh 
Henry is the finest alive since Stevenson.” 
Dr. Henry, who is Director of Opera in the 
Incorporated London Academy of Music, 
now on a year’s leave of absence in America, 
is a favorite of the little English Princess. 
She paid him marked attention at a recent 
Royal Command Performance at Windsor 
Castle, when he appeared in a program 


featuring his own works. 


Colombati Artist Scores Great 
Success 


Mme. Colombati, who has been spending 
this season in her native Italy, recently had 
the pleasure of presenting her artist, Claire 
Alcee, in a recital at the Sala Sgambati in 
Rome. 

Mme. Colombati, with her fine artistic 
taste, arranged the program which Mme. 
Alcee interpreted with her usual intelligence, 
expression and charm, arousing admiration 
in a large aristocratic audience. 

Said Il Messaggero of April 1: “Claire 
Alcee, at the concert which took place in the 
Sala Sgambati, revealed a beautiful, har- 
monious, full voice which, even if originality 
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showed a slight tendency to hardness, has 
been softened to perfection by excellent 
schooling. With great purity, proper ex- 
pression and sense of style, Claire Alcee in- 
terpreted classic Italian arias of Scarlatti, 
Marcello, Lotti, Paisiello and two of Mozart, 
followed by songs of Schubert, Brahms, 
Liszt, Rimsky-Korsakoff, Delibes, and the 
more modern by Donaudy, Wolf-Ferrari, 
de Falla, Wells-Basset and Rosellini. The 
singer aroused sincere admiration in the 
numerous and discriminating audience who, 
with hearty and insistent applause, induced 
this exquisite artist to respond with the Max 
Reger Berceuse which called forth renewed 
and enthusiastic applause.” 

L’Araldo della Stampa stated: “The 
American singer, Claire Alcee, who dis- 
played a generous program at the Sala 
Sgambati, has a voice of very sweet quality, 
especially in the mezza voce, abundant in 
coloring and excellent expression. Her sing- 
ing is aristocratic and full of sweetness, and 
she made a very favorable impression on the 
public, who applauded her enthusiastically.” 


Music Camp for Students 


From July 1 to August 6 the Eastern 
Music Camp on Lake Messalonskee at Sid- 
ney, Me., will be open for the accommoda- 
tion of high school musicians and choral 
students. The plan of musical training in- 
cludes a full symphonic orchestra, a band of 
symphonic proportions, an a cappella choral 
group, individual voice training and en- 
semble instrumental groups. Walter Dam- 
rosch is honorary president of the Associa 
tion, and on the faculty are also names of 
many prominent musicians. In addition to 
the musical training, part of the camp pro- 
gram includes aquatic sports, athletics, danc- 
ing and dramatic entertainment. A $35,000 
stage is now under construction. Donations 
for this work have been received from the 
Juilliard Foundation ($1,000), the Theodore 
Presser Company ($750), Silver Burdett 
($450) and E. W. Newton, of Ginn & Com- 
pany ($450). 


Elijah to Be Sung at Ithaca, N. Y. 


Among the pre-graduation events of Ithaca 
College will be a presentation of Mendels- 
sohn’s Elijah, directed by Bert Rogers Lyon, 
head of the vocal department, with Albert 
Edmund Brown, baritone, and director of 
public school music, and his assistant, Joseph 
Lautner, tenor, included among the soloists. 
Others in solo roles are Margaret Gerberich, 
soprano, and Florence Allen-Wilcox, con- 
tralto. The concert will take place in the 
First Congregational Church of Ithaca. The 


TO SING IN SALZBURG 


LADYS AXMAN, 

Europe on the 
Mme. Axman will 

‘alzburg some time in 

Goldberg photo) 


who will sail for 
Paris on June 12. 
give a concert in § 

August. (M. 








chorus consists entirely of voices selected 
from Mr. Lyon’s large chorus in Ithaca Col- 
lege. Instructors and students in instru- 
mental departments will play in the orchestra. 
This is the third in a series of oratorical 
offerings directed in Ithaca by Mr. Lyon 
this season. In December he presented Hora 
Novissima, and in March, a program of 
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Guilmant Organ School 
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Thirty-two years! It is a long time, and 
Dr. Carl can be proud of his record. 
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net, organist of the Grand Organ, Church of 
Ste. Eustache, Paris, honorary president of 
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the ory, 
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become use 
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herle. 


incomparable 
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given you by the 
Guilmant You have transmitted to 
students the grand ideals which are indis- 
pensable in the life and career of a real 
artist. You have given them of your best, 
and now the young Americans encircle you 
with the halo of their talents, and the posi 
tions they hold. Their gratitude should 
varm your heart.” 


struction 


Greetings were also received from the Rev. 
Dr. Howard Duffield, Clement R. Gale, Prof. 
Paul J. Weaver, Charles R. Lamb and many 
others, including a host of former students. 

Gertrude Elizabeth McKellar, who played 
the Recessional, was a member of the first 
class to graduate from the Guilmant Organ 
School. The floral decorations were sent by 
Mr. and Mrs. Philip Berolzheimer. 
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TEINWAY—the medium through 
which great artists paint music pic 
tures with sweeping stroke and careful 
the piano which faithfully trans 
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lates each individual conception of the 


composer's thought. 


To hear a masterpiece on the Steinway is 
to hear it in the full bloom of beauty and 
depth of meaning. And to portray one’s 
individual emotions on this superb piano- 
forte is to come to a full realization that 


art has blended perfectly with the manu- 
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LITHUANIAN STATE 
OPERA DESTROYED 
BY FIRE 


BerRLIN.—The National Opera of 
Lithuania in Kovno has been almost 
totally destroyed by fire. Damages 
amounting to many thousands of dol- 
lars were caused by the destruction of 
the stores of scenery and costumes 
and the large library. K. Hi. 











La Argentina Triumphs in English 
Debut 

La Argentina, following recent triumphs 

in Vienna and Stockholm, moved on to Lon- 

don for her debut in Great Britain, May 

26. The Spanish dancer’s conquest of the 


LA ARGENTINA 


English metropolis completes the list of 
world capitals which have bowed before her. 
Two more recitals have been scheduled. 
The London Morning Post says of her de- 
but, “She came, was seen, and emphatically 


MARGARET 


McCLURE-STITT 


In program of Original Songs 
Interpreted by assisting artists, 
Composer at the piano 
Address: c/o Musica Courier, Steinway Hall, N. Y., 
or 1298 Grace Ave., Hyde Park, Cincinnati, Ohio 


PILAR MORIN 
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HARRIET FOSTER svnven 


CONTRALTO 


Studio: 251 W. 71st St. 
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GRUDZINSKI 


VOICE — REPERTOIRE 


138 West 58th St., New York, N. Y. 
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Steinway Building, 113 West 57th Street, New York City 
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Address: ‘‘The Majors,” Madison, New Hampshire 


MUSICAL 


conquered. One of the most distinguished 
audiences of the season afforded her a whirl- 
wind of welcome.” 

The Daily Herald declares, “L ondon is 
at her stamping, fascinating little feet.’ The 
Daily Telegraph critic asserts: “Argentina 
is a supremely lovely dancer,” and The 
Times says tersely, “A complete triumph.” 


Detroit Reenhnny Announcements 


With Ossip Gabrilowitsch reengaged as 
conductor and Victor Kolar as assistant con- 
ductor of the Detroit Symphony Orchestra, 
the coming season bids fair to be one of 
importance. Mr. Gabrilowitsch will con 
duct all but three of the sixteen pairs of sub- 
scription concerts. Mr. Kolar leads two of 
the three remaining, and it is probable that 
Bernardino Molinari? will be the guest con- 
ductor for one pair. Jefferson Webb, man- 
ager, has resigned and his place will be 
occupied by Murray G. Paterson. 

So far the following soloists have been 
engaged: Merle Alcock, contralto; Ado!ph 
Busch, violinist; and Marie von Essen, De 
troit soprano, now a member of the Metro 
politan Opera Company; Jose Iturbi and 
Vladimir Horowitz, pianists; Ilya Schkol- 
nik, concertmaster of the orchestra, will be 
assisting artist at one pair, and Mr. Gabrilo 
witsch will, as usual, appear as piano soloist 
at the final pair. 

The orchestra is to give open air concerts 
on Belle Isle beginning the latter part of 
June, and will play at the State Fair early 
in September. 


Michigan State Institute of Music 
_ Recitals 

The Michigan State Institute of Music 
and Allied Arts, East Lansing, Mich., pre- 
sented a series of seven recitals in the Little 
Theater of the college. The dates were May 
28, June 1, 2, 4, 8, 9 and 11. Eighty ad- 
vanced and artist students were featured, 
selected from the classes of Lewis Richards, 
Ruth Mack, Glenn McCracken and Walter 
Hildie, piano; Louis Graveure, Norman 
Johnston and Helen B. Haynes, voice; 
Michael Press, Zinovy Kogan and Frances 
Ayres, violin; Alexander Schuster, cello; 
and from ensemble classes of Mr. Schuster. 


Management: METROPOLITAN MUSICAL BUREAU, 113 W. 57th St., N. Y. City 
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Metropolitan Opera House, 
New York; Ravinia Opera; 
Los Angeles and San Francisco 
Opera Companies. 
Dramatics Taught to Selected Students 
B - Address MetropotitaN Opera House 
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Jew York 
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ELEMENTARY PIANO MUSIC 

ANY RAGS? by LALLA RYCKOFF 
(Ditson). 

A LONELY 
MONS (Ditson). 

THREE MUSICAL SKETCHES by 
FRANCES TERRY. They are: Dreaming 
Water-Lily, Elfin Ballet, and Pastoral Lul- 
laby (Ditson). 

THE CLOWN by DOROTHY BELL 
BRIGGS (Ditson). 

LAVENDER AND LACE by BERT R. 
ANTHONY (Ditson). 

ENSEMBLE MUSIC 

TOY ORCHESTRA TRAVELS, folk 
tunes arranged for toy orchestra by J. 
LILIAN VANDEVERE (Ditson). 

TWENTY TRIOS for violin, cello and 
organ or piano, by KARL RISSLAND 
(Ditson). 

MUSICAL PLAYS 

THE DRESS REHEARSAL by LOUIS 
DIEHL AND SAMUEL RICHARDS 
GAINES (Ditson). 

A TRIP TO EUROPE by J. 
(Ditson). 


BIRD by LYDA SIM- 


C. MACY 


VIOLIN MUSIC 

CAPRICCIO AMOROSO, SONATINA 
and RONDO by ERICH SORANTIN 
(Carl Fischer). 

CONCERTO NO. 1 by P. RODE, edited 
by LEOPOLD AUER (Carl Fischer). 

SERENADE by LAVERNE PETER- 
SON (Ditson). 

CHORAL MUSIC 

GARDEN MAGIC, musical play in one 
act for elementary grades, by GLADYS 
RICH (Carl Fischer). 

ARBOR DAY, two-part song or chorus, 
by A. LOUIS SCARMOLIN (Carl 
Fischer). 

CHRISTMAS DAY by A. 
SCARMOLIN (Carl Fischer). 

JULY FOURTH by A. LOUIS SCAR- 
MOLIN (Carl Fischer). 

THANKSGIVING DAY by A. LOUIS 
SCARMOLIN (Carl Fischer). 

THE INVITATORIES by EDWARD 
C. DOUGLAS (White-Smith). 

MISSA DEO GRATIAS by GERALD 
REAN (White-Smith). 

THE ART OF PLAYING THE HAR- 
MONICA (M. Hohner). 

SONGS 

LONDON GIRL by LOUISE 
GRASS (J. Fischer). 

ROMANTIC SONGS by THEODORA 
DUTTON (J. Fischer). 

THOSE MEM’RY BELLS by RICH- 
ARD KENT (Carl Fischer). 


LOUIS 


SNOD- 























ETHEL NEWCOMB 


Pianist 
Teaching during July and August 
at Whitney Point, New York 


New York Studio: 
441 East 58th Street 





Tel. Wickersham 2-8452 
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DUNNING SYSTEM 


OF IMPROVED MUSIC STUDY 


(As Originated by the late Mrs. Jean Warren Carrick, Dean 








[Appointed by Mrs, Dunning] 


Carre Louise Dunning) 
160 E. 68th St., Portland, Oregon 





A Five Weeks Course of Normal Training in 


The Art of Teaching the Fundamentals of Music 


Completion of the Dunning System prepares a pupil to enter unconditionally the 
FIRST YEAR of B.M. Degree Four Year curriculum required by members of the 
National Association of Schools of Music. 


ENDORSED BY THE WORLD’S LEADING MUSICAL EDUCATORS 


NORMAL FACULTY AND TEACHERS’ CLASSES 


ALLIE E. BARCUS, 1006 College Ave., Ft. Worth, Texas; Ambassador Hotel, West-Goethe 
and State, Chicago, Ill. 

ELIZE ‘dagg — BARLOW, Washington Seminary, Atlanta, Ga.; June, Jacksonville, Fla. ; 
Ju nta, Ga.; Aug., Houston, Tex. 

CATHERINE. GERTRUDE BIRD, 103 Eliot Street, Detroit, Mich., June 15. 

JEAN WARREN CARRICK, Dean, 160 East 68th Street, Portland, Oregon, June 8; Chicago, IIL., 
July 24; San Francisco; Los Angeles; New York. 

DORA A. CHASE, 44 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 76 East 79th St., New York City. 

— es, 136 W. Sandusky Ave., Bellefontaine, '0.; Cincinnati; Toledo; Indianapolis, Ind.; 

Buffal Y.; Pasadena, Calif. 

BEATRICE § . EIKEL, Kidd Key College, Sherman, Texas, June 1. 

IDA GARDNE ER, 17 East 6th Street, Tulsa, Okla., June 8. 

GLADYS MARSALIS GLENN, marillo Piano Conservatory, Amarillo, Tex., June 8; 
Colorado Springs, Colorado, July 27. Mexico City (in Spanish) 1932. 

FLORENCE GRASLE CAREY, Michigan State Institute of Music, Lansing, Mich. 

HARRIET BACON MACDONALD, 6010 Belmont Ave., Dallas, Tex.; 1422 Battery St., Little 
Rock, Ark.; 13434 Detroit Ave., Cleveland, O. 

MRS. WESLEY PORTER eon College of Music and Arts, Dallas, Texas; Wichita, Kans.; 
10320 Walden Parkway, Chic: 

— LAUD GERMAN PHIPPIN. 3504 Potomac Ave., Dallas, Tex., June 6; 1115 Grant Street, 

enver, Colorado, July 27. 
ELLIE yoy PRINCE, 4106 Forest Hill Ave., Richmond, Va., June 15; also Jan. and Nov. 


ear 
VIRGINIA RYAN, 76 East 79th Street, New York City, June 15. 
STELLA H. SEYMOUR, 1419 S. St. Mary St., San Antonio, 
CAROLINE D. THOMAS, 1220 Lee St., Charleston, West Va., 
GERTRUDE THOMPSON, 508 West Coal Ave., Albuquerque, N. M., June 1; Phoenix, Arizona 
upon arrangement. 
MRS. H. R. WATKINS, 124 E. 11th St., Oklahoma City, Okla., June 1 and July 15th. 


FOR INFORMATION AND BOOKLETS 
Address THE SECRETARY, 76 E. 79th Street, New York City 
or the nearest Normal Instructor 














MUSICAL COURIER 1931 


SEVEN YEARS OF ACHIEVEMENT AT THE CURTIS INSTITUTE OF MUSIC 


Mary Louise Curtis Bok and Josef Hofmann Guide Its Destinies—Opera, Orchestra and Recital Series Afford Experience 
to Young Artists—1930-1931 Season Witnesses Fulfillment of Aims of Institute 


intensive orchestra training; the orchestral the tyro can obtain a knowledge of stage- 
department was enlarged and opportunity craft, are in America regrettably lacking. 
created for numerous concert appearances. Yet in Philadelphia there was a local opera 
value of specially trained accompanists company which by perseverance and a valiant 
effort to present grand opera worthily had 
been enabled to weather financial storms that 
are the ordinary doom of such ventures. 

At the close of the school year of 1928-29 
it was announced jointly by Mrs. Bok, and 
Mrs. Joseph Leidy, president of the Phila- 
delphia Grand Opera Company, that the 
Curtis Institute of Music and the opera com- 
pany had affiliated, with Mrs. Bok as chair- 
man of the Board of Directors. Through 
this affiliation, opera students of the Curtis 
Iment of its destiny. Of Institute have been enabled to gain actual 

there was no lack. Situ stage experience. During the season 1930- 
ive residential district of : 31 in the presentation of twenty operas by 
Square, the In : . ’ the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, 

= more than a score of artist students of the 
Institute appeared in 100 roles; of which 
six were stellar parts. 

While the opportunities for music study 
were thus growing apace, Mr. Hofmann kept 
before his eyes continually the necessity of 
providing concert appearances for qualified 
artist-students. The concerts in Casimir 
Hall, given by students individually or in 
groups was not felt to be equa! to appear- 
ances outside the Institute before various 
types of audiences. 

Three years ago the first concert course 
sponsored by the Curtis Institute was: an- 
nounced. The purpose was two-fold: to 
provide active public appearances for quali- 
fied students, and to add generally in de- 
veloping a taste for good music. Engage- 
Josef Hofmann, previously head of the piano ments were scheduled before leading educa- 
department, to the position of Director. A tional institutions, music clubs and _ civic 
new statement of policy widened the scope g organizations within a convenient radius of 
and activities of the Institute to a point Philadelphia. The reception accorded these 
never perhaps equalled by a school of music concerts was enthusiastic and unanimous. 
In the words of the Director the purpose Growing in popularity each year, the past 
vas expressed, “To hand down through con season witnessed the presentation of twenty- 

masters the great traditions cf four such joint recitals. 
the past; and to teach students to build on In the meantime a series of free Sunday 
this heritage the future.” evening chamber music concerts had been 

Among the innovations introduced by Mr inaugurated in 1927, given in the Great Hall 
Hofmann the abolishing of tuition fees a of the Pennsylvania Museum of Art. The 
thus placing ¢ udents of the Institute or . public response to this series has been most 

Financial aid was gratifying, and the series of five concerts has 
nts when warranted. Ti been repeated each season and is announced 
provide suitable instruments for the ensuing year. 

Steinway pianos, string an During the same season of 1927-28 the art- 
ments were loaned rent frec ist students of the Curtis Institute of Music 
warranted by their progress, students were heard for the first time over the air, 
to enjoy vacation periods of instruc arrangements being completed with the 
at the expense of the Institute unde Columbia Broadcasting System for a weekly 
supervision of their teachers. Likewis¢ program over their entire network for a 
plan of public appearances was offered for period of twenty weeks. This series has been 
students; and upon satisfactory repeated annually, with a wide and favorable 

pletion of their studies, financial assist response from all quarters of the country. 

in setting forth upon a public career Concerts of the Curtis Symphony Or- 

ffect of these practical provisions has chestra, with. the opportunity thus afforded 
add both to the curricular activities for artist students to appear as soloists, were 
Institute, and to professional increased during this period. Hitherto hav- 
lents. At the c ing appeared only in Philadelphia, the or- 

chestra made its debut in Carnegie Hall, 


June 6, 


ing that many schools of music impair their 
own objectives by stressing unduly a few of 
the more popular departments of instruction, 
Hofmann decided that the Curtis Insti- The 


Curtis Institute of 
sic was founded by Mary Louise Curtis 
as the embodiment of an idea grown to 
fruition from humble beginnings in_ the Mr 
Settlement Music School of Philadelphia 
In this unpretentious neighborhood 
Mrs. Bok first assumed the task of promot 
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Music followed as a high 
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xceptional opportunity 
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In three years from the 
date of its Curtis Institute of 
Music had amply demonstrated not only the 
of school, but its ability 
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intent 
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ARTISTS 


who have distinguished themselves 


PHILADELPHIA 
students of the 


GRAND OPERA 
Music 


for stu mnclusion 


artist Curtis Institute of 


c eventh year of its existence, 
fourth year of Mr 
the Curtis I 


Hofmann’s directorshi 
nstitute of Music presents a pi 
ture unity in ideals, application and ful 
Iment 
planning the extensive 
stitute activities Mr 


ce velopme nt ot 
Hofmann clearly 
ry Realiz 


and the £1U¢ 


as members of the 
{ 


fhrasha Robofsky, bass: 


soprano; 


tute would run no such risk of error. Inas- 
much as pupils were to be trained for pro- 
fessional careers, he foresaw the value of 


ARTISTS 
STARTED 
ON 
THEIR 
CAREERS 


Philadelphia Grand Opera Co. 
(Center) Conrad Thibault, 
{Ibert Mahler, 


(Top) Rose Bampton, contralto; 
baritone; (Bottom) Paceli Diamond, 
tenor. 


was recognized, and at the Curtis Institute 
is established perhaps the only school in the 
world for specialized instruction in accom 
panying. The value of ensemble playing both 
as an end in itself and as an aid to musical 
development of the soloist was not over- 
looked; and the department of chamber 
music became speedily one of the foremost 
in the Institute. A department of campan 
ology (the second such school in the world) 
was instituted to train carillon players. The 
latest addition to the curriculum is a course 
in music criticism. 

The most important problem that con 
fronted the new Director at the very 
outset, however, was that of adequate 
operatic training Hitherto it had _ been 
the accepted—and, in fact, the inevi 
table—practice for singers to go to Europe 
for opera experience. The small opera com- 


New York, in 1929; and since then has given 
concerts in Boston, Washington, D. C., 
Baltimore, Harrisburg and Bryn Mawr. 
The season 1930-31 has witnessed a ful- 
fillment of the aims of the Institute to a 
degree that amply demonstrates the wisdom 
of the policies formulated by Mr. Hofmann. 
In the past year the young artists of the In- 
stitute have been repeatedly called upon to 
meet the highest critical tests, and the record 
of individual achievement has been high. 
Perhaps the most noteworthy accomplish- 
ment was the selection of the Curtis Sym- 
phony Orchestra under Emil Mlynarski to 
take the place of the New York Philhar- 
monic in the nationwide broadcast of the 
Columbia Broadcasting System, November 
30 and December 7. On these dates a con- 
flict in radio engagements made it impossible 
for the Toscanini forces to appear on the 
air. The Curtis Symphony, broadcasting 
from Casimir Hall, filled these two engage- 
ments to the satisfaction of the public and 
critics alike. Martha Halbwachs, pianist. an 
artist-student of Mr. and 
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{CHIEVED DISTINCTION 
loan Levin (upper 

ant conductor of the 
Opera, and 


left) is assist 
Philadelphia 
has led the 
Symphony on numerous oc- 
Edwina Eustis (upper 
right) has won the Neumberg 
Foundation award for a debut in 
Town Hall next fall. Marie Buddy 
(lower left) will be a member of 
the Chicago Civic Opera next sea 
son; and Marte Chalifoux (lower 
right) has been given a three-year 
contract as first harpist of the 
Cleveland Orchestra. 
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right are Judith Poska, 
violinist, and Martha Halb 
pianist, soloists m two « 
when the Curtis Symphony substi- 
tuted on the air for the New York 
Philharmonic last fall. 
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CHAMBER MUSIC ENTHUSIASTS 
At the right is shown the Swastika Quartet, 
composed of Benjamin Sharlip and Gama 
Gilbert, violins; Max Aronoff, viola; and 
Orlando Cole, ’cello. Lower left is the Casi- 
mir Quartet, composed of Philip Frank and 
Paul Gershman, violins; Leon Frengut, viola, 
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artist-pupil of Lea 


S¢ rc vists. 


Poska, violinist, an 
Luboshutz, were the 

Ranking high among individual perform- 
ances was that of Sylvan Levin, assistant 
conductor of the Philadelphia Grand Opera 
Company, and a student of conducting under 
Mr. Mlynarski. Mr. Levin, who has been 
at the Institute for four years, made his first 
appearance as operatic conductor in a pres- 
entation of Puccini’s Gianni Schicchi by the 
Philadelphia Grand Opera Company, Octo- 
ber 30. S. L. Laciar in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledger commented, “Mr. Levin con- 
ducted with authority and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the score, which in many places is 
decidedly tricky.” 

During the many rehearsals preceding the 
first American presentation of Alban Berg’s 
opera Wozzeck, Dr. Stokowski entrusted to 
Mr. Levin much of the detail of the intricate 
work. Mr. Levin’s resourcefulness and abil- 
ity were amply proved when he was called 
upon to conduct a performance of Faust 
when Mr. Mlynarski suddenly became ill. 
His work on this occasion stamped him as 
a capable and commanding figure on the po- 
dium. In addition, Mr. Levin conducted the 
Curtis Symphony in a broadcasting program, 
March 13, when Beethoven’s Fifth Sym- 
phony and the Tchaikovsky Piano Concerto 
No. 1 composed the program; and likewise 
an operatic program which was broadcast 
on February 27. He completed a successful 
season by conducting the Curtis Symphony 
in a presentation of Vaughan Williams’ 
London Symphony and other works at Har- 
risburg, May 9, and a concert in the Acade- 
my of Music, Philadelphia, May 16. 

Rose Bampton, who has been a member of 
the Philadelphia Grand Opera Company for 
two years, won distinction when she was 
selected by Dr. Stokowski to appear as solo- 
ist with the Philadelphia Orchestra in a 
presentation of de Falla’s El Amor Brujo 
in Philadelphia and New York. Miss Bamp- 
ton participated in a number of operas, and 
in concerts as soloist and as a member of the 
Connell Vocal Quartet. She has been re- 
engaged by Albert Stoessel as soloist at the 
Worcester Festival next fall, her first ap- 
pearance there having been in 1929. Miss 


and Frank Miller, 


is composed of Lily 
Virginia 
and Brunetta 


Wiener, violins ; 


At the left are two 
members of the 
Department of Ac- 
companying who 
have achieved suc- 
cess: Elizabeth 
Westmoreland and 
Theodore Saiden- 
berg. 


3ampton closed the present season with an 
appearance as soloist with the Curtis Sym- 
phony in Harrisburg, May 9. 

One of the most important appointments 
secured by pupils of the Institute was that 
of Carl Weinrich, organist, who was chosen 
to fill the position of the late Lynnwood 
Farnam as organist and choir director of 
the Church of the Holy Communion, New 
York. Mr. Weinrich has continued the se- 
ries of organ recitals instituted by Mr. Far- 
nam. 

The series of free chamber music concerts 
at the Pennsylvania Museum of Art given 
under the direction of Dr. Louis Bailly, pro- 
vided a wealth of new and interesting works. 
The most impressive performance was that 
of the Faure Requiem conducted by Dr. 
3ailly at the final concert of the series, Anril 
19. This was the first performance of the 
work in America, and required the participa- 
tion of more than 100 students, including 
soloists, chorus and orchestra. Natalie Bo- 
danskaya, soprano, and Conrad Thibault, 
baritone, were the soloists, with Robert Cato 
at the organ. 

The same concert also provided the debut 
of Louis Vyner as conductor, the work being 
the Bach Sixth Brandenburg Concerto. Mr. 
Vyner, who had accompanied his teacher, 
Mr. Mlynarski, to Warsaw last summer, 
conducted the Warsaw Philharmonic in one 
performance, being the first American con- 
ductor to be heard in Poland. He conducted 
the Curtis Symphony in a performance at 
Bryn Mawr, a concert in Harrisburg, and 
also in the final concert in Philadelphia on 
May 16. 

Alice Chalifoux, harp student of Mr. Sal- 
zedo, won the distinction of being granted a 
three-year contract as first harpist of the 
Cleveland Symphony Orchestra. Edna Phil- 
lips, also a pupil of Mr. Salzedo, completed 
her first season as harpist of the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra. 

Marie Buddy, a pupil in the department of 
operatic acting, has secured a contract for 
the entire season of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company next year; and Edwina Eustis, 
contralto, a pupil in the same department, 


‘cello. 


The girls’ quartet 
Matison and Frances 
Majewski, viola; 


Peterson, ’cello. 


Naumburg Foun- 
Hall next sea- 


has won an award of the 
dation for a debut in Town 
son. 

The department of composition, headed by 
Rosario Scalero, has contributed to the hon- 
ors won by pupils of the Institute. During 
the past season Berenice Robinson has been 
awarded two of the Bearnes prizes, for larg- 
er and smaller musical forms. Gian-Carlo 
Menotti was awarded the Carl ‘foahes prize 


engagements were secured by 
many of the pupils of the division of accon 
panying, headed by Harry Kaufman. 
dore Saidenberg filled engagements with 
Efrem Zimbalist and Erika Morini; Sonia 
Hodge was engaged as accompanist for Ma 
rianne Gonitch, soprano; and Earl Fox made 
a tour of Europe with Tibor de Machula 
and Benjamin Grobani; and later accompa 
nied Henri Temianka on his European tour 


Professional 


Theo 


Milan Sees La Vedova Scaltra 
and Finds New Work Interesting 


First Performance in Milan of Wolf-Ferrari Opera— 
Aureliano Pertile Welcomed Back to La Scala— 


A New ‘Tenor and 


MiLan.—An event of unusual interest was 
the first performance in Milan of Wolf-Fer- 
rari’s new comic opera La Vedova Scaltra, 
whose recent premiere in Rome was fully 
described in these columns. The novelty had 
an immediate success at La Scala and proved 
by far the most interesting and attractive of 
the contemporary works heard here for some 
time. 

Milan was fortunate in that the chief part 
of Rosanna was played by the creator of the 
role, Adelaide Saraceni. This soprano is an 
artist of exceptional talent, both as singer 
and actress. 

PerTILeE RETURNS IN MARTA 

After a year’s absence Aureliano Pertile 
returned for the closing of La Scala. The 
popular tenor was greeted with great en- 
thusiasm, and the festive spirit embraced 
also the well-chosen opera, Marta by Fried 
rich von Flotow. 

Little known in Italy, Marta made one of 
the hits of the season, disproving the mod- 
ernists’ belief that sparkling, spontaneous 
melodies are no longer in fashion. The 
opera was skilfully Ne ak by Ettore 
Panizza, and exceedingly well sung through 


a New Violinist 
AND BorGio.tt IN Verpi’s Fai 
Verdi’s Falstaff, though excellently 
was coolly received by the public. Mariano 
Stabile sang Falstaff in the best traditional 
manner; Dino Borgioli, in the role of Fen 
ton, was also excellent, and the most suc 
cessful of the women singers, Laura 
showed a fresh, youthful soprano, and sang 
with much skill. 

he principal tenor scheduled to sing 
Nerone having 
nounced as voiceless, a fine new singer, Lo 
Giudice, stepped into the title role without 
a single rehearsal. He sang well, and his 
performance raised many queries as to why 
such an excellent artist was not on the reg 
ular roster of La Scala. 

Cart FLEscH 

Milan has heard, for the time, Diez 
Weisman, a young German violinist, 
shows promise of a big future. His 
sonorous and sure in the passages, 
and his technic shows ease and precision 
The young virtuoso is a pupil of Carl Flesch 

An enthusiastic audience welcomed 
Scotch pianist, Frederic Lamond, at his Mi 
lan recital. The 


which he 
presented was one of the 
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WHO ARE CRE- 
CAREERS 


In the picture at the left are four 
pianists on the threshold of their 
careers: (top row) Joseph Levine 
and Jeanne Behrend; (bottom 
row) William Harms and Jorge 
Bolet. At the right are two or- 
ganists who have already made 
strides in profe teed activities: 
Lawrence Apgar and Robert Cato. 
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as the tunes he whistles. 
Piano Industry—practising twelve hours per day. 
\ symphonic poem is merely a bobbed symphony. 


(sood 


no critic 


wine needs no bush and good music needs 
Tell me which operas you like and I'll tell you 
who you art 
Some of the 
scholarship 


greatest musical artists never won a 


Sometimes it is difficult to find the charity at 
charity 


concerts. 
; 


Even superstitious artists would rather have 


thirteen recalls than twelve. 
A 
The tone of the saxophone has been likened to 
hu lan voice Whos: ? 
interpretation 
loak for poor musicianship. 


VOICE 


“Originality” in frequently is a 
-— 

Sincerity makes most of the older music, and 

xaggeration most of the new 

Some persons are trying to put music into busi- 


others are 


putting business into music. 
planted 


otficial seed 
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Report has it that the concert 


forming 


famous three B’s in music might stand also 
(composer of the Maiden’s 
Tom, and Kela Bela. 
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rr Bardajewska 


Praver Blind 


It has been suggested that someone write a 
Divorce March. Why not simply play Mendels- 
sohn’s or Wagner’s Wedding March backward? 
——— \ — 
We have tremendous sympathy for the gentle- 
man who wrote us last week: “I hereby announce 


to you and the world at large that I shall never 


MUSICAL COURIER 
be the chairman of any more convention committees, 
either on this earth or in the Great Beyond. 
The world honors some composers for hundreds 
of years, and forgets others in five minutes. 
Critics are able to understand almost anything ex- 
cept the difference between opinions and prejudices. 
Some truthful and enterprising teacher, with a 
humor, should advertise: ‘“‘An unlimited 
number of pupils accepted.” 


. 


sense of 


For the X-ray 


are signs everywhere 


observer of tonal matters, there 
faint but that music 
is soon to recover from its long siege of shell shock. 


sure 


Caldwell, N. J., is given to superlatives, it seems. 
\t a concert of the Women’s Club the person who 
played the piano was described on the program as 
‘“accompaniest.” 

In the Leonore Overture No. 3, by Beethoven, it 
seems to be most difficult to put the trumpeter in the 
proper place for the off stage fanfares. They never 
sound the same twice. 

6 

Some person might like to make a new version of 
an old saying, and change it like this: “I care not 
who makes a nation’s songs, so long as | be allowed 
to make laws to fit ’em.” 


In music, as in everything else, affectation is an 
awkward and forced imitation of what should be 
genuine, easy, and possessed of the beauty that ac- 
companies what is natural. 

No enduring success, either artistic or financial, 
ever was achieved by any musician who proceeded 
on the theory that the public understands little or 
nothing and is easy to hoodwink. 

At the Psychiatric Association convention this 
week in Toronto, Canada, we would like to have the 
scientists discover what mental germ makes so many 
vocally and musically untalented young women think 
they are fitted for grand opera. 

—" 

The robins of Spring have sung their introductory 
songs and now the great outdoor concert of Nature is 
sounding its beguiling strains. Birds, insects, rus- 
tling leaves, whispering zephyrs, splashing waves, 
murmuring brooks, unite every Summer to form a 
symphony for all to understand who care to listen. 
And best of all, there is no charge for admission. 

Operatically speaking, Chicago will be able to 
thumb its nose at New York when the annual Sum- 
mer lyrical season opens at Ravinia shortly in the city 
by the big lake. A splendid repertoire and a scintil- 
lant array of artists are in prospect, made possible, 
as in former years, chiefly through the operatic en- 
thusiasm, civic pride and financial generosity of a 
single individual. 

\ performance of Meistersinger (conducted by 
Klemperer), opened the Teatro Colon Season of 
opera in Buenos Aires on March 22. Among the 
singers appearing there, who are familiar to Ameri- 
cans, were listed the names of Dorothee Manski. 
Frida Leider, Lily Pons, Maria Rauzow, Lauritz 
Melchior, Tito Schipa, Georges Thill, Titta Ruffo, 
\lexander Kipnis and [zio Pinza. 

Every little helps, and therefore it is good news 
to learn that the University of Southern California 
(at Los Angeles), will have special music courses 
at its sessions from June 22 to August 1, and July 27 
to August 29. Also, four scholarships have been 
provided as rewards for “unusual talent in creative 
work and need of scholarship aid.” The iJ: of ace 
is giving an eloquent answer to the National Bureau 
for the Advancement of Music, which in a recent 
report stated that many institutions of higher learn- 
ing hesitate to give the subject of music a full place 
in their curricula. 


Walter Gieseking Makes It a Duo 

News from Hanover, Germany, dated May 14, is 
to the effect that Mr. and Mrs. Walter Gieseking 
have been blessed with the advent of a second 
daughter—and the name of the tiny visitor is Freya 
Marianne Gieseking. Freya is a female character in 
the Wagnerian Nibelungen Ring, and as the dis- 
tinguished father is, like all genuine musicians, an 
enthusiastic Wagnerian, the name of his latest heiress 
seems very appropriate. The Wagnerian Freya was 
very beautiful and guarded the golden apples of the 
Mav similar good fortune befall the latest 
Fraulein Gieseking. 


gods. 
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Many Like Them 


Games of skill seem to have a particular attraction 
for members of the tonal profession, and the more 
skill required by the particular game the more profi- 
ciency is forthcoming from the musical devotee. 

Billiards, Bridge, Chess and Skaat are among the 
scientific games in which well known musicians have 
distinguished themselves. To have seen Paderewski 
or Josef Hofmann conjure up long runs on the 
green table (billiards, not baccarat), Artur Bodanzky 
carry out the most difficult finesses at the bridge 
table, Rosenthal, Elman, Brodsky or Tschaikowsky 
work out brilliant checkmates on the Chessboard, 
were memorable experiences. 

The most complicated and difficult of all games 
is Chess, which requires many years of devoted 
application in order to develop the required faculties 
of visualization, foresight, sense of tempo, prudence, 
and moral courage. And in most cases 
vears of study of the game do not suffice to make 
the student really proficient, as a good Chess player 
must possess, from the start, what is known as a 
“Chess brain.” The late James W. Osborn, famous 
New York lawyer and brilliant member of the dis- 
trict attorney’s staff, was a most enthusiastic 
player, and spent most of his leisure time at 
Manhattan Chess Club. But, alas, with all his mental 
acumen he did not that peculiar 
faculty, and, try as he would to improve his game, 
he could never progress past the “dub” stage. In 
Chess parlance a dub is one who must accept odds 
from a skillful player. Osborn’s favorite opponent 
used to be a young Canadian, who gave him the 
odds of a rook (castle) for twenty-five cents a game 
(the “union rate” at the Manhattan), with such con- 
sistent success that it enabled him to buy all his 
lunches, dinners and cigarettes. The young Cana- 
dian was an excellent Chess player, but when it came 
to getting or holding a job of any sort he was a pro- 
nounced “dub.” 

On one occasion, when Osborn became rather 
nettled at suffering many successive defeats, he said 
to his young opponent: “I don’t understand why I 
can't play this pesky game as well as a young whip- 
persnapper like you. I certainly have as much brains 
as you have, I’ve studied the game hard, and, if I 
sav so myself, I’ve been fairly successful in every- 
thing else I’ve concentrated on.” No explanation 
for this seeming paradox was forthcoming from his 
vis-a-vis, and up to his sudden death a few years 
later he had still not solved it nor the game. 


coolness 


Chess 
the 


possess Chess 


The Chess brain seems to be prevalent among 
musicians, for some reason difficult to explain. Pos- 
sibly it is because in Chess the eye and the brain 
must take cognizance of every part of the board at 
once. The weak player’s attention becomes rivetted 
on the point where his opponent has just made his 
last move, and he is oblivious to dangers, latent or 
obvious, on other parts of the board. Chess is not 
for the “single track” mind—nor is the piano, the 
violin, the cello or any other musical instrument. A 
skillful instrumentalist must think of a dozen things 
at the same time—the notes, the fingers, the tone, 
interpretation, rhythm, etc., etc. Likewise a singer, 
conductor or composer. In this faculty of many- 
sided simultaneous activity of the brain may lie the 
explanation of the undoubted fact that many good 
musicians are good Chess (and checker) players. 

Prominent examples of “Chess brains” among 
musicians are, besides those already mentioned, Fritz 
Kreisler, Josef Hofmann, Toscha Seidel, Max 
Rosen, Leopold Lichtenberg, James Liebling, Paul 
Johner and many others whose names do not come 
to mind. 

One of the greatest Chess masters of all time was 
Francois André Danican Philidor (1726-1795), a 
famous composer of his day, who ranked with such 
musicians as Gretry, Rameau and Lully. Philidor 
was the uncrowned Chess champion of the world, 
and his books on the game are still considered stand- 
ard works. Philidor’s Defense, invented by him 
over 200 years ago, still stands as a sound method 
of opening the game, despite modern analysis, which 
has found flaws in many another opening. 

The billiard virtuosos among the musical virtuosos 
are, besides Paderewski and Hofmann, already 
mentioned, Ignaz Friedmann, Anton Hekking, Leo- 
pold Lichtenberg, and notably the late Leschetizky, 
the famous teacher of many of the world’s great 
pianists. Undoubtedly there are others, possibly 
many, with whom the writer is not familiar. : 

sesides Bodanzky, musical bridge experts are 
Rachmaninoff, Paderewski, Rubin Goldmark, Estelle 
Liebling, Anna Fitziu, Marie Rappold—with apolo- 
gies to probably many others. 
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ARIATIONS 


By the Editor-in-Chief 


Come what may, come what will, the programs 
of the piano recitalists remain practically the same 
season after season. 

Frances D. Perkins, the Herald Tribune critic, 
and my favorite compiler of musical statistics, is 
moved to reflect that our pianists, especially those in 
the front rank, should be more venturesome, and 
explore somewhat farther, so far as the new music 
is concerned. 

In the Herald Tribune of May 31, Perkins gives 
a list of the works played five times or more here last 
winter. It appears that Chopin’s Fantasy led numer- 
ically with fourteen performances. The same com- 
poser’s A flat Polonaise had twelve; his B minor 
Sonata and F minor Ballade, eleven each; and the 
3 minor Scherzo, ten. 

Nine hearings were scored by Chopin’s G minor 
Ballade, B flat minor Scherzo, and Bach’s transcribed 
Chaconne. Then followed Bach’s Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor, with eight appearances. Seven 
were achieved by Schumann’s Papillons, his C major 
Fantasia, and Beethoven’s Variations in C minor. 
Six times in public presentation were: Franck, Pre- 
lude, Chorale and Fugue; Beethoven, Sonata, op. 
57; Bach, Chromatic Fantasy and Fugue; Chopin, 
Ballades in A flat and F major; Brahms, Handel 
Variations; Schumann, Etudes Symphoniques; 
Beethoven, Sonata in C minor, op. 111. 

Five times: Schumann, Carnaval; Brahms, Paga- 
nini Variations, Sonata in F minor; Beethoven, 
Sonata in C sharp minor, op. 27, No. 2; Chopin An- 
dante Spianato and Polonaise; Scherzo in C sharp 
minor. 

There is no explanation for such preferences from 
season to season, except possibly that temporary 
neglect of certain works causes a number of pianists 
to fall upon them as being particularly appropriate 
for revival. The preparation goes on during the 
summer, and when it is finished, no one is willing to 
nullify the time and labor spent merely because 
others have programmed the same compositions. 

Also, it is probably true in some cases, that a pian- 
ist welcomes such “‘coincidences” in order to show 
his specific superiority over a colleague or colleagues. 

In spite of the anti-Chopin croakers—oh yes, there 
are some—that composer advisedly leads the list 
numerically each season. No other piano music ap- 
peals so enduringly to the players and the public. 

The younger performers are more daring in their 
search after novelties; the long established artists, 
as Perkins points out, content themselves with rest- 
ing on the ancient repertoire. Are they less ambi- 
tious, more tired, convinced that the new music is 
inferior, or merely content to play safe? 

I know one very gifted young pianist who sin- 
cerely dislikes Chopin, Schumann, Liszt, and Beetho- 
ven, but retains Bach and Brahms in a repertoire 
made up largely of Scriabin, Prokofieff, Ravel, the 
Spanish composers, and Debussy. The pianist in 
question is a typical example in taste and practise, 
of the present pianistic generation. 

What will happen when in time they supersede 
the older school of recitalists, is an open and very 
interesting question. 

Beethoven’s Sonatas, once the main musical 5ul- 
wark of a piano recital program, were conspicuvus 
through their scarcity on our local programs of last 
winter. Liszt’s Rhapsodies have practically disap- 
peared. Rubinstein, Mendelssohn, and Moszkowski, 
are almost anathema. “Salon music” is buried in 
oblivion. “Virtuoso music” is headed in the same 
direction. Of the earlier masters, Scarlatti appears 
more often than Schubert, Haydn, or Mozart. 

On the other hand, the modernists, by their own 
admission, are going back to the form and spirit of 
the classical giants. 

It is all a pretty mixup, mesdames et messieurs, 
with the youngsters hopeful and the oldsters declar- 
ing that true musical art is sliding to damnation. 

The same pessimistic prophecy was made in other 
ages and periods, but nothing dire took place. Prog- 
ress went on. It will do so again. 

eRe 

If Francois Villon were alive today he might write 
a melancholy poem called “Where are the piano 
composers of yester year?” It is a subject full of 
tender interest, of soft sympathy, and of fragrant 
reminiscence. 

An English musical contemporary recently asked 
somewhat the same question and emphasized it with 
a goodly list of names half forgotten before some 
of us began to remember. Were the list not alpha- 


betically arranged it would be only fair to credit our 
London exchange with a prodigious feat of memory. 
That alphabetical order is fatal. It suggests not only 
the musical encyclopedia but also the tyro in its use. 
Old offenders have a roguish way of beginning such 
lists with the letter X, following with C, F, B, ete., 
and ending with Q. That method effectually disarms 
the suspicion that an encyclopedia has been used, 
and clears the writer from any and all imputation of 
pedantry. 

Listen to the echo of the music that grandpa liked: 
Ascher, Badarszewska, Bendel, Blumenthal, Burg- 
mueller, Doehler, Dreyschock, Favarger, Fumagalli, 
Gollmick, Goria, Gottschalk, Gutmann, Heller, Hen- 
selt, Herz, Jaell, Jungmann, Ketterer, Kufferath, 
Leybach, Litolff, Loeschhorn, Prudent, Ravina, 
Richards, Schloesser, Schulhoff, Schultze, Spindler, 
Tausig, Thalberg, Voss, Wely, and Wollenhaupt. 

eRe 


Why is Tausig in that list? With greater justice 
and accuracy there might have been included 
Huenten, Czerny, Moscheles, Bennett, Haberbier, 
Ketten, Alkan, Jensen, De Kontski, Pixis, Steibelt, 
Maver, Gade, Hiller, Adam, Bargiel, Chwatal and 
other accomplished gentlemen who wrote salon music 
and wore high stocks and low shoes. Those gar- 
ments stayed in mode rather longer than the com- 
positions. 

ene 

The English writer strikes a responsive vein 
when he complains as follows: “In one respect it is 
unfortunate that the piano salon pieces of the mid- 
nineteenth century, or slightly later, have been so 
greatly demoded. For the expression, at least, of 


the piano as an instrument reached a very high level 
in the compositions of that period, and it is mainly as 
a vehicle for expression that this instrument has held, 
now holds and apparently will always hold, its own. 
The works of (here follows the list cited elsewhere ) 
may expose themselves to the sneers of aestheticians ; 
they may even bring to us reminiscences of ladies’ 


crinolines and hair nets and other fashions of a by- 
gone age; but they were none the less attractive in 
their time, and even now the best of them, when 
played with real sympathy and insight, can charm 
the musical sense very effectively.” 
nRe 

With the end of the foregoing paragraph one 
might find it hard to agree. Of all the composers 
mentioned only a few wrote music that does not 
sound trivial to those modern hearers who know their 
Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, and Brahms. How could 
those minor writers hope to survive when the pres- 
ent generation has already outgrown most of Men- 
delssohn, some of Liszt and much of the earlier 
Chopin? Henselt, Heller and Jensen were almost 
the last of the salon melodists. Today not even 
Henselt’s name slips into a recital program. His 








) Ames 

fer <- age— 
No, this Italian scene is not a political demonstration in 
Milan, nor a crowd thronging to see Mussolini. It is a 
group of unemployed opera singers in Milan who have 
heard that Gatti-Casazza has just arrived in that city. 


pretty F minor concerto is despised even by the con 
servatory undergraduate. 
A 

The case of Liszt is flagrant. Most of are 
familiar with two or three of his Hungarian 
rhapsodies, with his Campanella, Consolations, and 
Liebestraum in A flat. The E flat concerto, though 
driven hard, is still with us. And when one is in the 
proper mood, the old war horse exerts all of its in 
herent force and fire. The A major concerto is 
played far too seldom. Joseffy used to consider it 
one of the masterpieces in the piano literature. 

Was ever music better named than when Liszt 
called his remarkable series of studies Transcendental 
Etudes? Of course they are “etudes” only in the 
sense that Chopin’s Opus 10 and Opus 25 are 
“etudes.” Of the Liszt numbers, the one most fre 
quently heard is Harmonies du Soir. Paderewski 
often played Paysage. Friedheim, the devoted ex 
ponent of Liszt, was very fond of doing the Ricor- 
danza. But Feu Follets, Vission, Eroica, Preludio 
and Chasse-Neige are almost entirely neglected. 

The “Harmonies Poetiques et Religieuses” (a set 
of nine pieces) must be ranked with the most ap- 
pealing piano music ever written. 

The Années de Pelerinage (twelve pieces) are 
sometimes represented on piano programs by Au 
bord d’une Source and the Petrarca Sonnets. Fried- 
heim used to make a hit with Il Sposalizio. He it is, 
who occasionally played Liszt’s Apres une 
Lecture de Dante. 

Then the two Ballades, the Sonata in B minor, the 
Elegies, the Legendes, the Nocturnes, the Polonaises 
in C minor, and E major, and the Feuilles d’Album! 
If you are a pianist put your hand on your heart and 
tell us how many of these works you have examined. 

Speaking of later salon compositions for piano, 
where are Grieg, Rachmaninoff, Paderewski, Mac- 
Dowell, Dvorak, Sinding, Seeling, Briill, and the 
talented school of French writers for the piano? 

eRe, 

Should all the foregoing not suffice, there would 
be found east of the Russo-German frontier, several 
thousand Morceaux, more or less interesting, by 
such skillful fellows as Tschaikowsky, Arensky, 
Youferoff, Karkanoff, Cui, Rimsky-Korsakoff, 
Kopylow, Liadow, Alenieif, Rebikoff, Korestchenko, 
Pachulski, Wihtol, Sokalsky, Grodzki, Nemerowsky, 
Iljinsky, Antipow, and many others 

The English paper ends its interesting article with 
a logical summing up. “If then,” it says, “the ques 
tion is asked, why are the salon pieces of the period 
mentioned so completely demoded (for assuredly 
that is the case), the answer can only be that the 
idiom of the music itself is clean gone out of present 
day consciousness. The mechanism is good enough, 
but the harmonic basis and idiom no longer fit con- 
temporaneous taste.” 

nme 


( ‘icero 


too, 


It was wise old who said: “The crowd 
values few things according to the truth, but many 
according to report.” 

2Rme 

ARS LONGA 
Cliff Slade, 
Former star xylophonist 
Of the prison band 
At the Michigan Reformatory, 
Is back in jail 
With a fourteen-year sentence, 
Though he pleaded with the judge 
To “make it life.” 


He wants to perfect 
His technique on the instrument. 
The New 
ae 
Man’s inhumanity to man doesn’t compare with 
prima donna’s inhumanity to prima donna. 
ner 
Some musicians spend their Summers climbing the 
Alps, while others keep on struggling up the slopes 
of Parnassus. 


Yorker 


eRe 
A girl in Paris amazes doctors by laughing without 
She has just heard the opinion of Mmes 
CGalli-Curci, Matzenauer, and that 
opera is outmoded and finished. 
2Rme 

If we were Toscanini we would play the Fascist hymn in 
order to get out of the country. But then we would halt just 
across the border, summon the orchestra and play “Yes, We 
Have No Bananas,” alternating it with the Phooey S 
from “Salami.”—New York Sun 

nee, 

To some of us the 600 airplanes which flew and 
flew over our city last week, gave a 
demonstration—of noise. 

nee 

J. P. F. writes: “No doubt that scientist is correct 
who declares that a bee travels 40,000 miles to 
collect a pound of honey. However, I too, am to be 


a stop. 


Garden, grand 


»ong 


marvelous 
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pitied, I looked through 40,000 modernist piano 
compositions and found nothing but vinegar.” 

nme 

latest reluctant 

invited to go to a symphony concert.” 

a 

an expert, “has brought practically 

side world ch ” “Yeah,” com- 

Wetmore when he read it yesterday, 


simile: “‘As as an opera singer 


ser to us 
Old Charley 
t hasn't made beer any nearer.’ 


New York Evening Post. 
, 

General Ludendorff predicts a new European war 
for July. Good heavens, are we to be dragged in 
again, and deprived of Wagner performances at the 
(pe rar 
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The Musicar Courier special correspondent in Tif 


MUSICAL COURIER 
gaz, Persia, reports that he has found an inhabitant 
there who thinks that the closure rule against late 
comers at New York orchestral concerts, is an excel- 
lent institution. 
Re 

President Hoover delivered a Memorial Day ad- 
dress and told the nation that “the Spirit of ’76” 
will solve our economic troubles. Unemployed per- 
formers, music teachers and music schools are won- 
dering dumbly (which they do at times) exactly how 
to apply the “S. of ’76,” in order to secure engage- 
ments and pupils. 


LEONARD [.IEBLING. 


— 


Language and Song 


What difference does the language make to the 
composer of a vocal work? Before answering that 
question, let the reader recall that the old German, 
Handel, wrote nearly all his operas to Italian words, 
and all his oratorios to English words. Weber, 
another German, wrote Oberon to an English text; 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah was composed for England 
to English words. The Italian Lulli, and the Bo- 
hemian-Austrian Gluck wrote all their great operas 
to French texts. The Austrian Mozart wrote all 
his operas, except the Magic Flute, to Italian texts. 
The Italian Rossini composed the finest of his 
grand operas, William Tell, to French words; and 
the last of the grand Italians, Cherubini, wrote his 
famous masses to Latin words. Meyerbeer was a 
German composer, a fellow student with Weber. 
His three most famous operas were written in 
French for the Paris opera house. 

Remembering all this, can we still believe that 
the language helped or hindered the composer? 
Verdi stuck to his Italian, except for his Latin 
Requiem mass; and Wagner never forsook the Ger- 
man language, except to compose a setting of 
Heine’s Two Grenadiers in French. Gounod and 
Saint-Saens wrote some church music to Latin 
words, but made their great successes with French 
operas. Bizet was always French, and Sullivan was 
always English. Beethoven composed his solemn 
mass in Latin, and Brahms wrote his in German. 
What difference did the language make? 

A popular composer like Sullivan,—who, by the 
way, had all the training and the technic of a sym- 
phonist,—owed much of his success to his intimate 
knowledge of the rhythms and the accents of the 
English language. But he would have been equally 
successful in Italian or French if he had known 
either of those languages as his mother tongue. The 
same may be said of Bizet. 

In the small forms, such as songs and ballads, 
the difference of language might be more noticeable. 
The poets,—or lyric writers——of England, Ger- 
many, France, and Italy, have several good qual- 
ities in common: beauty of thought, imagination, 
emotion, humor, and other states of feeling. But 
the languages are different. They all have sounds 
peculiar to themselves. The German language, for 
instance, is more primitive than English, which shed 
its inflections, terminations, and confusion of gen- 
ders centuries ago. Yet these same _ inflections, 
terminations, and genders help the German poet to 
write natural and easy verse, however much they 
hinder him from writing clear and rapid prose. 
Consequently the German language abounds in 
lyrics which are naturally singable because the poet 
hardly feels the fetters of his rhymes. The blem- 
ishes of the German language are the scratch and 
rasp of the consonants which begin and end every 
German syllable. 

The English language has its full share of clut- 
tering consonants, although they are less harsh than 
the German massed battalions. For singing pur- 
poses, English has too many thin and shallow vowel 
sounds, as well as all the full toned sounds of the 
Italian language. English has strong accents and 
well marked rhythms, but cannot be so easily 
rhymed as German or Italian; for English words 
are not extended with terminations which rhyme 
even when the words themselves are unlike. 

In French the consonants are rigorously sup- 
pressed. They: are treated as undesirable intruders 
and knocked on the head whenever in evidence. 
To the eye, the following French phrase is bristling 
with consonants: Si six scies scient six cyprés; It is 
pronounced as follows :—See see see see see seepre. 
This phrase, of course, is intended as a humorous 
word play; but only the suppression of the con- 
sonants makes the word play possible. Unfortun- 
ately this softening of the consonantal demarcation 
necessitates much close attention to the vowel 
sounds; otherwise the language would be incompre- 
hensible when spoken. The singer therefore finds 
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several of the French vowels thin and nasal and 
almost devoid of resonance. No language in the 
world is clearer, more precise, and rapid in good 
prose. Its capital defect in poetry is its rhythm, 
which is without strong accents. Its even and stac- 
cato syllables are always rhymed monotonously in 
couplets throughout the tragedies of Corneille, Ra- 
cine, Voltaire, and the comedies of Moliere, when 
he wrote in verse. 

The Italian language has a rhythm. Tennyson 
objected to the monotony of Dante’s few vowel 
sounds in the rhymes of the Divine Comedy. But 
as a language of song, the Italian is unquestionably 
the most satisfactory. Its few vowels are all open, 
and its consonants are well separated by vowel 
sounds. 

No doubt the Italian open vowels favored the 
development of florid vocal passages. No doubt 
the delicate consonants and varied vowels of the 
French language made French diction a necessity. 
No doubt the rhymes and rhythms of the German 
lyrics fostered the lilt of the soaring melodies which 
Schubert, Schumann, Wolf, Brahms, and the lesser 
masters of German song have written. 

As to the language in which these songs: and 
operas should be sung, there will be two opinions, 
—two points of view. The point of view of the 
composer is “My music was composed to suit the 
accents and inflections of my language. If you 
translate my language you will lose these delicate 
inflections and subtleties.” The point of view of 
the public is: “We do not understand a word of 
the original poem. Translate it for us. It is bet- 
ter to have an inferior translation understood than 
an incomprehensible original.”” These two opinions 
will never be reconciled. Oddly enough, the point 
of view of the public finds favor in the countries 
which produce the great operas and songs. The 
point of view of the composer is respected in those 
countries where musical composition is rare or poor. 

Many musicians must feel as I do with regard to 
the words of a really great song or opera: the music 
is the important thing. That is why I never hear 
a German performance of Die Meistersinger with 
the undisturbed delight I experienced when I heard 
Jean de Reszke, Emma Albani, and the rest of the 
cast, sing it in Italian many years ago. In German, 
I am only too conscious of the unpleasant conso- 
nants. And recently I heard a little song of 
3rahms, the Vergebliches Standchen, sung in 
French, to the great improvement of this particu- 
larly light song. The heaviness of the German text 
spoiled for me the beauty of the music when sung 
at the required speed. The German sounds: goot 
eh knoched, several times repeated, are far less 
smooth and flowing than the French sounds: bun 
nwee. Both expressions mean: good night. 

The opposition to translation is found only in 
English speaking countries. Handel’s Messiah and 
Mendelssohn’s Elijah are never sung to their original 
English texts in Germany. And the Germans 
listen to Bizet’s Carmen and Gounod’s Faust in 
German without a sigh for the original French. 
Wagner’s works are never sung in German in Italy 
or France. Rossini’s Barber and Puccini’s Butter- 
fly are sung in French at the Opera Comique in 
Paris. 

Yet the English public, having chilled into ice its 
once so vital art by entering the penitentiary of 
puritanism some three hundred years ago, demands 
fidelity to the original text of foreign operas. And 
the American public piously says Amen. But they 
cannot eradicate the bias of original sin thoroughly 
enough to insist on the works of Moussorgsky and 
Tschaikowsky in Russian. 

O, Puritanism! What crimes are committed in 


thy name! 
ee 


Beautiful Seattle 


An impressive folder has been issued by the 
Seattle Chamber of Commerce, offering exquisite 
pictures.of the city and its surroundings. Water, 
woods, mountains, fine roads, residence and business 
sections of the city, golf links and other playgrounds 
are lavishly shown. So, also, are matters concerned 
with music, among them Seattle’s Civic Auditorium 
where symphony concerts are given under the direc- 
tion of Karl Krueger, whose picture is on the same 
page; and the fine buildings of the Cornish School, 
the city’s great educational institution, where music, 
drama and the dance are taught to thousands of 
pupils each year, coming from all parts of the 
United States and Canada. The Seattle Chamber 
of Commerce, with such publicity as this, does much 
to entice one to this magic land of the North West. 
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ACCORD AND DISCORD 
Among Musical Courier Readers 


Another Letter About Tremolo 


San Francisco, Calif., May 21, 1931. 


Editor, Musical Courier: 

I read in your issue of April 18 an article 
entitled: The Causes of Vocal Tremolo— 
Why Breath Support Will Not Correct It— 
By William A. Zerfhi. 

The title immediately attracted my atten- 
tion, but I was sadly disappointed in the 
contents of the article. 

The sentence: “We may therefore con- 
clude that the difference between a vibrato 
and a tremolo is one of degree and not one of 
kind” shows that the writer is badly in- 
formed on the subject. It is decidedly a dif- 
ference of kind: one is the consequence of 
overstrained vocal cords, the other is pro- 
duced voluntarily. 

After a long voluble dissertation the 
writer concludes: “When all the factors 
have been examined it will be found im- 
possible to form any other conclusion than 
that the so-called tremolo is caused by a 
spasmodic motion of the larynx itself, and 
that attempts to correct this condition by 
giving the tone what is called breath support, 
are futile.” 

That is just the trouble that articles like 
that, mislead the earnest and eager vocal 
student into believing these arguments, when 
it is “impossible to form any other conclu- 
sion!” When will we have a_ standard, 
when will mere anatomical and physiological 
facts be given the vocal student as they are 
given, for instance, the medical student? 

Tremolo is not caused by a spasmodic mo- 
tion of the larynx but by a trembling of the 
muscles inside the larynx; the vocal cords 
or bands. Just as any other overstrained 
muscle, they shake when too much burden 
has been put upon them for any length of 
time. 

3ut no matter what the reason! I have 
always been rather impatient with writers 
who point out the defects but never give 
the student any remedy for his ailments. I 
shall not give any remedy for this particular 
ailment at present either, since I have not 
brought up the question, but I am willing to 
offer an exercise for the acquiring of a legit- 
imate vibrato, not by shaking the larynx, 
though! 

In my, as yet unpublished, book: Hand- 
book for the Vocalist and Public Speaker, 
Newest Discoveries About the Human Voice, 
is a chapter termed: Vibrato Versus Tre- 
molo. I will copy it, hoping that many an 
earnest vocal student may read it and get 
something tangible out of it. 


Thanking you for the space, I am, 
Sincerely yours, 


(Baroness) ANNA VON MEYERINCK. 


Viprato VERSUS TREMOLO 


Spontaneous singing is occasioned by a 
higher degree of emotion. Without this 
higher degree of emotion there would prob- 
ably be no desire to sing at all. 

The intensification of emotions, both in 
joy and in sorrow, produce a vibration, or 
fluttering of the diaphragm :—in the control 
of a singer (or speaker or actor), a great 
asset. 

In the production of a vibrato, the dia- 
phragm,—dome-shaped when at rest and flat- 
tened in the act of inhalation through the 
expansion, or extension of the ribs, since it 
is fastened to them all around on the inside 
of them,—goes back to its dome-shape in a 
succession of flutterings, produced at will 
by the trained singer (or speaker, or actor) 
in this act of exhalation for singing (or 
speaking) purposes. 

The effect is comparable to the vibrato, 
produced by a violinist, through a certain 
trembiing motion with his fingers on the 
strings. In pipe- organs, a certain stop, pro- 
ducing this same effect, is called vox humana 
—human voice. 


PuysiIcaL Exercise: For Visrato 


Inhale deeply, though not raising the 
chest! Expel the breath audibly, first in 
three, then in five, then in seven rapid flut- 
terings of a diaphragm, taking care that the 
upper chest does not sink, but is supported in 
its-upward motion by a strong downward 
pressure of the shoulder-blades and an in- 
ward pulling of the abdomen. 

Since the natural, unconscious vibrating 
of the diaphragm is a consequence of a high- 
er, stronger degree of emotion, the willed vi- 
brato should not be applied to the more 
quiet, lyric style of the “bel canto,” which, 
in turn, demands a clinching, a forward push- 
ing of the abdominal muscles during exhala- 


tion. (See Part Ill: Different body or 
breath support for the different types, or 
schools). 


VocaL Exercise 40: For Viprato 


Add to the previous physical exercise a 
tone, first spoken, then vocalized on any 
desired vowel. Extend the range’ gradually. 

The most rapid staccato, so rapid that the 
single tones are finally connected, produces 
the slowest waves of the vibrato. 

By a faster motion of the diaphragm 
shorten these waves till a mere trembling 
of the diaphragm remains. Practice on every 
vowel, in turn. 

The vibrato, however, should be used with 
great discretion, only where emotion calls 
for it. It should never be allowed to become 
a mannerism. 

Watch the vibrato of a violinist or a cell- 
ist; whatever is legitimate in their execution 
is also legitimate for the singer. 

It should also not be confused with a 
trembling of the voice, properly called tre- 
molo, which is the result of overstrained 
vocal cords, caused by singing without the 
support of the strong muscles of the trunk 
of the body. 

The two terms, vibrato and tremolo, are 
often confused even by newspaper critics, 
who certainly should acquaint themselves 
with correct technical terms. For, what 
might be a virtue in a singer is thus con- 
demned to a vice. 


Playing of Gieseking is Poetized 
A gain 
Chicago, IIl., 
Editor, Musical Courier: 
May I too add my few words to those 
already expressed at the charming spell 
that Gieseking weaves through his beauti- 
ful playing? 
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Vision 
Gently his slender fingers glide o’er 
the ivory keys 
Urging them to most exquisite melo- 
dies— 
They —— to me of countless tender 
mysteries, 
Of trees die and filled with summer’s 
brilliancy, 
Of flowers giving forth un-dreamed- 
of fragrances. 
Of water that in moonlight seems a 
silver shawl 
Which envelops in its beauty one’s 
spirit, heart and Soul. 
Of rose-grey shadows thrown upon an 
ivy wall 
That keeps within its sheltered nooks 
sweet memories 
Of long-forgotten scenes and forms 
and ecstasies. 


Of peaceful little valleys asleep with- 
in the arms 
Of verdant, towering hills that shield 
them from all harm. 
And too: Those ivory keys o’er which 
his fingers stray 
Are lips that for his kisses with their 
tones repay. 


Very sincerely, 


Loria .D. SANDERS. 


VIOLINOWSKI 


has always been complimented on the grace and smallness of his hands. 


This ts how 


they feel to him when he is giving his first public concert. 








I See That 


Sophie Braslau has returned from a_ suc- 
cessful European tour. 

Alberto Bimboni will conduct several per- 
formances of the Philadelphia Grand 
Opera next season. 

Yvonne Gall is due in New York June 9. 

Four new non-faculty members have been 
added - the board of trustees of Ithaca 
Colleg 

Claude Warford left for Europe on May 27 
for his sixth annual summer music ses- 
sion in Paris. 

Margaret Hall, Caroline Beeson Fry, artist, 

gave a recital ~ the Cathedral School in 

Washington, D. 

H. H. A. Beach is at the MacDowell 
Colony finishing works promised to 
artists and publishers. 

Florence Lamont Hinman will join the fa- 
culty of the Austro-American Conser- 
vatory, Mondsee, Austria, in 1932. 

Summer courses in operetta, dancing, 
pageantry, voice and drama will be held 
at the Whitehead School in Steinway 
Hall. 

Fourteen harps from the College of Music 
Harp Class collaborated in a recital at 
Guild Hall, May 28 

Frida Paustian, composer of the operetta, 
An Old Garden, heard excerpts from it 


Mrs. 
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performed at the last Fique Studio re 
cital. 

Nina E. Gunin, following her pupils’ recital 
May 24, left for Greenville, S. C., where 
she has a six-weeks’ piano class. 

Marguerite Covelle, soprano, broadcasts a 
program over WOV every Saturday at 
2:15. 

Walter Damrosch has just celebrated his 
fiftieth year in music. 

The Baltimore City Colored Orchestra re- 
cently made its debut. 

The Don Cossack Russian Male Chorus will 
return to America next season for a tour 
of twenty weeks. 

There is a camp for high school musicians 
and choral students on Lake Messalon- 
skee, Sidney, Me. 

La Argentina scored another triumph when 
she made her London debut. 

The tenth general convention of the Ameri- 
can Guild of Organists will take place 
in Indianapolis, Ind., June 8-12. 

Adolph Lewisohn, 82 year-old philanthropist, 
has been taking vocal lessons for thir- 
teen years. 

The Barrere Little Symphony is giving three 

post-season concerts. 

W ittam J. Reddick has resigned as musical 
director of the Little Theater Opera 
Company. 

A six-night benefit outdoor series of grand 
opera will be held in Cleveland from 
July 28 to August 2. 

Joseph Knecht, orchestra 
away on May 30. 

The thirteenth season of the Goldman Band 
will begin next Monday evening at 
Central Park. 

Frieda Hempel won a dismissal of the suit 
brought against her by Johannes Adlet 
Selva. 

One hundred and three students were gradu- 
ated at the commencement exercises last 
Monday of the Institute of Musical Art. 

A roof garden to provide recreation space for 
Roxy Theater entertainers has been 
built on top of the Theater. 

Anne Roselle’s return to opera in Budapest 
resulted in another triumph for this 
well known soprano. 

Stravinsky is completing a new 
violin and orchestra. 

Joseph Szigeti is now on his first tour of 
the Orient. 

Dr. Hans Weisse, composer and pedagogue 
of Vienna, will teach at the David 
Mannes School next season. 

It is reported that Paderewski is 
sought again to head the 
ment. 
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Biennial Convention of the 
NATIONAL FEDERATION 
OF WOMEN’S MUSIC 
CLUBS 


Francisco, Cal., 


June 20-27 


San 


Delegates from 
all parts of the 
United States are 
expected at the 
seventeenth con- 
t The 
Federa- 
Women’s 
Clubs in 
Francisco, 
from June 20 to 
27 The New 
York contingent, 
which already 
fills over one car, who 
vill leave Satur- the Convention 
av afternoon, as spectal repre- 
June 13, at 2:04 sentative from the 
o'clock, via N. Y. New York offices 
Central R.R., un- of the Musical 
der the direction Courier. He will 
{ Etta Hamilton make the trip 
orris, chairman. west from  ( hi- 
special train cago on June 14 
leaves Chicago on on the special 
Sunday evening, Convention train. 
June 14, at 10:30 o'clock, making stops 
at Kansas City, Denver, Salt Lake City, 
and arriving at lran- 
cisco on Saturday, June 20, at 6:30 
Numerous luncheons, dinners, 
sight-seeing trips will be enjoyed 
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one year's study 


Hanna Butler 


pupils Frances 
. lyric soprano, after 
Mrs. Butler, gave 
Lewiston, Idaho, 
the daily papers ol 
ensatiol 
Mildred Boberg, 


is been in 


iccess with her 
a homecoming recital 
last week, and according 
that city, created a 
from the same studio, 
demand throughout the 
furnished the musicale 
t the home of Mrs. Francis T. Junkin in 
Washington, D. C., scoring her usual big 
varied program of English, 
French, German and Italian songs. 
Marjorie Livingston, also a Hanna Butler 
product, was the soloist at the benefit per- 
recently given at the Solan Ath- 
The possessor of a rare dramatic 
Miss Livingston sang with 
Brunnhilde’s Call from Wag 
and an aria from Der Frei- 
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conclusion of her master class in July in 
Chicago. 
Cuicaco Musical COLLEGE CATALOG 
This office acknowledges receipt of the 
1931-32 year book of the Chicago Musical 
College. A review of it is deferred until 
next week, due to the exigencies of the press 
after the Decoration Day holiday. 
AMERICAN CONSERVATORY NOTES 
Carmen Siewart, of this year’s Bachelor 
degree class of the American Conservatory, 
who has been studying ensemble with Adolf 
Weidig, piano with Heniot Levy and theory 
with Leo Sowerby, has been engaged as a 
member of the faculty of the State Teachers’ 
College at Kearney, Neb., for next year. 
Violin pupils from Ann Hathaway's 
classes in the Chicago public schools, played 
in the Lyon & Healy Musicales during mu- 
sic week. They were also heard in the Chi- 
cago Normal Training College on May 16 
and in a special demonstration in the Nor- 
wood Park Schools on May 13 and 20. 
Cornelia V. Graham, soprano, former 
pupil of Karleton Hackett, and Mary Nie- 
mann, pianist, pupil of Heniot Levy, ap- 
peared in the Spring concert given by the 
Western Springs Congregational Church on 
the evening of May 22. The concert was in 
charge of Lela Hanmer, of the Conservatory 
faculty, who is conductor of the Western 
Springs Congregational Church orchestra. 
American Conservatory teachers who pre- 
sented their piano pupils in recitals in the 
Conservatory during the past week are: 
Edna Cookingham, Albertine Nelson, Esther 
Huxhold, Evelyn Chase, Alice Johnson and 
Roselle Bass-Harris. JEANNETTE Cox 


J. W. Cochran Opens Musical 
Bureau 

The New York musical management field 
has been increased by a new bureau, estab- 
lished by one of the veterans of the profes- 
sion, J. W. Cochran, who was for thirty 
years personal representative of many inter- 
nationally famous artists. 

Mr. Cochran’s managerial experience has 
been wide and varied. For twenty years he 
was the representative and manager of 
Teresa Carreno, world renowned woman 
pianist. He was associated with Lillian Nor- 
dica, Eugene Ysaye, Marcella Sembrich, Pol 
Plancon, and others—also with the Theodore 
Thomas Orchestra’ which later became 
known as the Chicago Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Cochran withdrew from the mana 
gerial field for a time, but returned to it a 
number of years ago. Since then he has been 
active as special booking representative for 
various organizations. 

The artists under Mr. Cochran’s manag 
ment for the coming are: Josephine 
Lucchese, coloratura soprano, Philadelphia 
Grand Opera Company; Frederick Jagel, 
tenor, Metropolitan Opera Company ; 


season 


Kath 
arine Gorin, pianist; Alexander Kisselburgh, 
baritone; Caroline Thomas, violinist; Rita 
Orville, lyric soprano; Thalia Zanou and 
Asya Kaz, Spanish dancers; Ida Deck and 
Andrew Haigh, duo-pianist. He is also a 
representative for the Philadelphia Women’s 
Symphony Orchestra 

Mr. Cochran has established his bureau 
with the idea that it be devoted exclusively 
to road representation for a limited number 
of artists. This activity is carried on by Mr 
Cochran and his assistant, Mary Chambers. 
Mr. Cochran recently returned from a two 
months’ booking trip in the south and west. 


Martha Baird Plays in Providence 

Martha Baird, pianist, an artist well known 
in both Europe and her native America, 
recently made her recital debut in Provi 
dence, R. I., in Alumnae Hall, Brown Uni- 
versity. Her program included numbers by 
}ach-Busoni, Scarlatti, Debussy, Prokofietf, 
Liszt and Miss Baird's favorite composer, 
Chopin. Miss Baird on this occasion dis- 
played her notable gifts of technic and inter- 
pretation, and earned the hearty applause of 
and distinguished audience. The 
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Providence Bulletin, reviewing the concert, 
calls her an “artist of the highest order.” 


lan McIntyre to Teach in New 
York 
Ian McIntyre, who has taught for many 
years in London as a voice specialist and 
speech expert, has come to New York with 
many splendid endorsements. He is a well 


IAN McINTYRE 

known authority on church music both in 
England and Scotland, and has lectured on 
the construction of the human voice in many 
countries throughout the world, also acting 
as adjudicator at musical contests. 

Mr. McIntyre began his career as a solo 
choir boy, and later became organist in 
churches in Scotland, also conducting several 
choral oratorio. He was 
trained by his mother, an eminent European 
operatic prima donna, for opera, and at the 
Edinburgh International Exhibition he was 
engaged to the final concert of that 
festival. 
many 
Voce in 


large societies in 


sing at 
great musical 

In the Mr. McIntyre has 
taught and song, he has 
trained many of the nobility in London as 
well as noted artists in opera and oratorio, 
and also radio and Movietone work. During 
travels, and principally when a 
judge at vocal festivals, he became con- 
vinced that the reason so many promising 
vocalists failed to obtain honors was because 
they had not studied vocal artistry and the 
laws governing interpretation. He says that 
eighty percent of the candidates appearing 
at those vocal contests had trained their 
volume and technic to the detri- 
ment of tone and the finer points in singing; 
that ninety percent did not have the 
slightest idea of artistry in vocalization. The 
singing voice today, he claims, stands at only 
sixty percent, while artistry stands at forty 
percent. He believes, therefore, that the 
vocal student would be well advised if he 
wished to advance to higher levels in the 
profession to make a very complete study of 
this forty percent 

According to Mr. McIntyre, “with refer- 
microphone technic, Movietone and 
radio, artists lose personality and individual- 
ity through using the wrong characteristics 
in their pitch and tone in speech and song. 
In speech defects it is surprising how many 
people go through life with impediments 
when, by their taking a neuro-psychological 
diction course, these faults can be improved 
if not entirely eliminated.” 
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TRAINING CHILDREN MUSICALLY 


(Continued from page 6) 


less transmission can never be anything but 
a reflection of true music. 

The second reason for adopting the per- 
sonal method is that with very young chil- 
dren, with whom I have worked, it was 
necessary to go more slowly than would 
have been possible with recorded music. 
There is very little tendency on the part of 
a child to ask that a record be stopped in 
order to have a change of mood explained, 
and one does not always have the facility 
nor the means to change abruptly from one 
type of thing to the other in keeping with 
the mood of the children. I had an ex- 
ample of this the other day. I had just 
been playing one of the Chopin Nocturnes 
for the ten year olds and inadvertently leit 
the book open at the page containing the 
Funeral March. Some of the sharp eyes 
were immediately impressed with the com- 
plicated looking notation, and demanded that 
I play it. It would never have occurred to 
me to present such a heavy dish on the 
morning bill of fare, but as there was no 
good reason for refusing, I complied. I 
merely announced to them that it was a 
funeral march, and consequently of a 
majestically sad, though beautiful nature. 
When I reached the part where the key 
changes from minor to major, one little girl 
whispered over my shoulder that this part 
did not sound very sad to her. Without 
stopping, I bade them listen carefully, and 
tell me what they thought the composer 
meant by inserting that much more cheerful 
theme in the midst of a funeral march. 
When I was through, I was gratified to 
find that all of them sensed the spirit of 
hope, and continuance of life even in the 
face of death. Of course they all expressed 
the idea somewhat differently, and in child- 
ish terms, but they showed me that they 
were learning to listen more intelligently. 
Such incidents would not be apt to happen 
had I been following a predetermined play- 
ing of recorded music. 

I do not wish to “high hat” the radio and 
phonograph. Both have possibilities for a 
tremendous amount of good under proper 
direction, and much is being done every 
year to increase their value as educational 
media. Dr. Walter Damrosch has been a 
splendid pioneer in his co-ordination of the 
radio with school work. I think, however, 
that he himself would be the first to admit 
a more intelligent response to his lecture 
recitals on orchestral compositions, had the 
pupils first had some groundwork in learn- 
ing how to enjoy music performed on solo 
instruments. 

Spurred on by competition from the radio, 
phonograph manufacturers have, in the last 
few years, outlined courses in recorded 
music that have proved of great value where 
they have been used. To my tnind, how- 
ever, such a course is apt to be very per- 
functory except where it is given under an 
instructor who is himself a thorough 
musician. The mere playing of records, no 
matter how well chosen, can mean nothing 
to children unless they are taught what to 
listen for. I believe, however, that this 
means is preferable to the radio in its pres- 
ent state of development. It presents tone 








Popular Festival Soloist 


PAULINE DETTERER, 
pupil of Frank La Forge and Ernesto Beri- 
men, who was engaged as pianist for the 
Bach Festival held at Bethlehem, Pa., on 
May 15 and 16. (Photo by Sarony, Inc.) 


qualities with more fidelity, and without 
variation or distortion under different at- 
mospheric conditions, and above all it per- 
mits prompt repetition when such a course 
seems desirable. 

It is to be regretted that smaller com- 
munities cannot have the same advantages 
enjoyed by New York in her children’s 
symphony concerts. Those who have at- 
tended them are destined to be an enthusi- 
astic nucleus for symphonic audiences of 
the future. Lacking this more pretentious 
opportunity, I believe the best we can do 
is to see that no possible occasion is 
neglected to present music through any 
means we can, and to as wide a group as 
can be reached. After all, taste for good 
music is a highly civilized acquirement. It 
fills a spiritual need that has developed as 
man’s own capacity for the enjoyment of 
spiritual things has developed. So long as 
we ignore the problem of a cultivated musi- 
cal taste, we have no one to blame but our- 
selves if our radio programs are devoted in 
large part to the banal trivialities of popular 
music. The cave man ate his meat raw 
and liked it high, but somehow we have 
gotten away from that. Our palates have 
become acquainted with the more delicate 
flavors and more fastidious preparation of 
what is put before us. I see no reason why 
cur musical palates, or the musical palates 
of the next generation, should exist on the 
raw, high meat of jazz, when the Epicurean 
delights of the finest in music can be made 
as readily available. 


Harrison’s Playing “Remarkable 
Feat” 


Beatrice Harrison gave a recital in Lon- 
don recently, and, as was to be expected from 
her, scored a great success. On this occasion 
the cellist gave the first London perform- 
ance of a very beautiful Elegy by Delius. 

In commenting on the recital in the London 
Sunday Times, Ernest Newman had the 
following to say in part: “Miss Harrison 
showed her usual beauty and vigor of tone 
and her command of the most varied ex- 
pression. Her performance of the remark- 
able Kodaly work was perhaps the most 
brilliant she has ever given us of it... . Miss 
Harrison is not only more than equal to the 
severest demands it (the Bach cello sonata) 
can make upon the player’s technic but 
knows how to present it, in spite of its 
abundant rhapsody and seemingly wilful 
arabesque, as one organic whole.” 

A. K. wrote in the London News Chron- 
icle that “Miss Harrison’s playing was a 
really remarkable feat, not only in respect 
of technic but in respect of artistry; she had 
obviously got inside the spirit of the music 
in a way which only first-rate musicians 
can” 

According to the London Morning Post: 
“Miss Harrison is an acknowledged mis- 
tress of her instrument and each time she 
is heard she increases the excellent reputa- 
tion she has built up for herself. With both 
old and new music she deals faithfully and 
well, be it a Bach sonata or a complex work 
like the solo sonata by Kodaly.” 


Goldman Band Program 


For the seventy concerts to be given by 
The Goldman Band on the Mall in Central 
Park and on the Campus at New York 
University, New York City, it has been 
necessary to devise a system of arranging 
programs whereby an opportunity will be 
given to all music lovers to hear the special 
feature numbers. No program during the 
ten weeks will be repeated in its entirety, 
but during each week on two different 
evenings the larger works will be played 
= at the University and once at Central 

Park. Special feature programs will be 
given at both locations. 

That the gift of Mrs. Daniel Guggen 
heim is greatly appreciated is attested to by 
the fact that thousands have already written 
for the advance program schedules which 
may be had free upon written request to 
The Goldman Band, 194 Riverside Drive, 
New York City, the only requirement being 
that self-addressed, stamped envelope be en- 
closed. 


Seibert Inaugurates County 
Center Recitals 
On Sunday afternoon, June 7, Henry F. 
Seibert will inaugurate the summer series of 
organ recitals at the Westchester County 
Center at White Plains, N. Y 
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JOHN BLAND 


\ number of advanced pupils of John 
Bland were heard in a recital at his Gram- 
ercv Park studio recently. Margaret Falk 
and Marion Goodnow, sopranos, sang songs 
of the old school delightfully. Jonathan 
Sherman, a splendid baritone, gave Martini’s 
Plaisir d’Amour and Traum durch die Dam- 
Strauss, in fine style. Mr. Bland 
John Cushing at the piano, 
violinist, and the dis- 
Tatiana de San- 


merung, by 
was assisted by 
Kathryn Platt Gunn, 
tinguished Russian pianist, 
zewitch 
FIQUE STUDIOS 

Pianists, singers and violinists participated 
in the May 27 concert of the Fiqué Studios, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., demonstrating the fact that 
Mme. Fiqué and staff are carrying on the 
good work established by the late Carl Fiqué. 

Barbara Eckels, a promising young artist, 
sang the Polonaise from Mignon brilliantly, 
and a Swedish Folksong with charm. Ruth 
Sattler’s expressive contralto voice made 





MRS. CARL FIQUE 

special effect in O Don Fatale, her vivacious 
acting in Flirtation emphasizing her stage- 
gifts. Mildred V. Kennedy's strong and 
delightful soprano voice in Spring’s Awaken- 
ing made appeal, and the closing duet, From 
\utuma to Spring a ), sung by Misses 
Eckels and Sattler, brought the program to 
a fine climax. All the singers were warmly 
applauded. 

Joseph Schnabel showed much talent and 
a real musical nature in his playing of a 
Mozart Sonata. and little Henriette Kanarek 
performed a piano piece nicely. — Lillian 
Heussler’s performance of Liszt's Venetian 
Regatta exhibited fine piano talent and lika- 
ble personality. Louis Schmidtchen, violin- 
ist, played with lots of spirit, and showed 
fine progress. Lillian Decker is an excel- 
lent pianist. Emily Oertel, Florence Porter 
Rakoczy Hun- 
garian March (piano trio) with much verve 
and rhythmic swing. Frida Paustian, pupil 
in composition, was represented by excerpts 
from an operetta, An Old Garden, played 
by Prof. Riesberg, and which the audience 
warmly applauded. Mme. Fiqué and Joseph- 
ine Lipp-Chott were the accompanists, and 
studios were crowded with a 
and interested throng of people 


BERTA GERSTER-GARDINI 
Among the activities of 
Gerster-Gardini's pupils 
the 
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may be mentioned 

singing of Sara 

who, on May 10, 

soloist with the 

Elks in Westfield, 

N. J., on the organ- 

ization’s Mother’s Day 

program. On May 14 

she was soloist at the 

Monterey Hotel in 

Asbury Park, N. J., 

and on May 15 at 

Convention Hall on the 

board walk at Asbury 

Park. Miss Lee will 

give a series of con- 

certs at this resort during the summer 

months and also at Spring Lake, N. J. On 

several she has appeared with 
Arthur Pryor’s band at Asbury Park. 

Verna Carega sang at Miss Mason’s 

School, known as The Castle, at Tarrytown- 

on-the-Hudson. } program included selec- 

tions by Kramer, Liddle, Schubert, Griffes, 


Shaw, Taylor and Gruenberg. On May 10, 


Was 


occasions 


at the Scudder School, Miss Carega sang 
seven compositions by Elmer Russ ; Mother's 

yes, Nocturne, Singalese Love Song, Song 
of Autumn, Rain, After Death, Lilac Time. 

Mabel Jackson sang over WOR for the 
Ebry Enchanting Hour, and is singing every 
Sunday morning over WABC from the West 
End Presbyterian Church. Miss Jackson is 
soloist for the Fuller Brush Hour. 

Diana Irvine has been engaged to sing in 
the new opera, Mater Dolorosa, by Paolo 
Signori. 

Morris Pleskow sang Leoncavallo’s Mat- 
tinata and several English over 
WAAT. The Radio Review, commenting on 
Mr. Pleskow’s singing, stated: “Caught a 
new voice . the tenor of Morris Pleskow, 
clear and pleasing. . . . Better suited to the 
classics than to the light popular ditties of 
the day.” 


songs 


YEATMAN GRIFFITH 

Eve Richmond, teacher of voice at Woos- 
ter College and exponent of Yeatman Grif- 
fith, has achieved noteworthy success again 
this year. The advancement that the Woos- 
ter College Girls’ Glee Club has made since 
she has guided its activities is unparalleled 
in the many years the club has been organ- 
ized. Over the week-end the club will sing 
several concerts in and near Pittsburg, Pa., 
at which concerts Genevieve Rowe, formerly 
of Wooster College, will be the guest artist. 
Miss Rowe is the first prize winner of the 
National Atwater Kent Auditions for 1929 
and is now studying with Yeatman Griffith 
in New York. 

Mabel QOjiesen, soprano, 
recital at the Biblical Seminary in New 
York. Her program included arias from 
operas and oratorios as well as modern 
French and Italian and Old and Modern Eng 
lish Songs. Miss Oiesen is also soloist and 
director of the choir of the Lutheran Church 
of the Redeemer, Bayside, L. I. This choir 
gave its annual Sacred Song Recital on 
Sunday evening, May 24. Marked improve- 
ment was shown in tone color and vocal 
technic over previous performances. 

Pauline Ireland, prominent soprano and 
teacher of Sacramento, Cal., won success as 
soloist for the Saturday Club’s 604th recital, 
held in the Elks’ Hall, Sacramento. Miss 
Ireland is president of the Music Teachers’ 
Association. 

Rodney Johnson, who spent two years in 
New York City studying with Yeatman Grif- 
fifth, returned to his home city, Portland, 
Ore., to accept the engagement as staff tenor 
of KOIN Station, Portland. Mr. Johnson 
has achieved outstanding success the past 
year and is singing fifteen programs per 
week over the air. 

VERA J. KERRIGAN 
On May 28, Vera J. Kerrigan presented 


some of her pupils in a piano recital at the 


Field Club, Nutley, N. J. 
ESTELLE LIEBLING 


Branz, contralto, was engaged by 
Aborn for a leading role in the Gil- 
and Sullivan production, The Gondo- 
liers, which opened on June 1. Frances 
Sebel, soprano, was the soloist on May 9 at 
the concert of the Freiheit Singing Society 
held in Carnegie Hall. Charles Cottrell, 
baritone, was the soloist at a concert given at 
St. John’s Episcopal Church at Union City, 
N. J., on May 1, and was also the soloist 
at the American Legion Memorial Service 
in White Plains, N. Y., on May 30. 
Frances Upton, soprano, has been singing 
in a vaudeville act and appeared at the Keith 
Theater, Flushing, L. I., during the week 
of May 17. Mabel Jackson, soprano, was one 
of the soloists on the Fuller Brush Hour 
over Station WJZ on May 16 and 23. Sue 
Read, soprano, was the soloist on May 11 
on the Lux Hour over Station WJZ. Lil- 
lian Greenfield, coloratura soprano, appeared 
as soloist on the German Radio Hour over 
Station WGBS on May 24. 
\ll these are from the 
studio 
MUSIC-EDUCATION STUDIOS 
Music-Education Studios closed the season 
with a series of four studio recitals, and also 
a program given at the Parish House of the 
Chapel of the Intercession 
A special program was for piano and vio- 
lin, given on May 8, by Joan Walsh, nine 
years old; she played the following piano 
numbers: Musette, Little Prelude in C 
Bach; First Loss, Reapers Song, Knight 
Rupert, Schumann; Mazurka, Rebikoff; So 
nata, op. 54, No. 4, Adagio, and Etude, op. 
52, No. 2, Gurlitt. Violin Numbers were: 
Faust Waltz, Gounod; Spinning Song, and 
Rococo, Bohm. Joan was assisted by her 
sisters, Priscilla and Suzanne, who danced 
two Swedish folk dances in costume. The 
three children played two string trios, Joan 
and Suzanne playing violin, and Priscilla 
the cello, and the Studio string quartet 


recently gave a 


Celia 
Milton 
bert 


Estelle Liebling 
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played a march written by Joan. Young 
Thomas Redmond won success as conductor 
of the Junior Orchestra. The Walsh chil- 
dren, Joan, Suzanne and Priscilla, have 
music in their souls and showed serious 
study. Large audiences attended all the 
affairs, 
ceiving felicitations. 

The students taking part in other recitals 
were as follows: Elizabeth Aiken, Emily 
Crandall, Minette and Lucile Carroll, Rita 
Cooney, Kei Hida, William Hitz, Marion 
and Muriel Harmon, Marjorie Harding, 
Angeline and Helen James, Burnham and 
— Kirkland, Louis Laroche, Leon 

Landey, Alba Luongo, Jean and Joanne Mc- 
Coy, Douglas Miner, Margaret Middleton, 
George Nichols, Donald and Katharine 
Powell, Thomas and Woody Redmond, Law- 
rence Smith, Dorothy Teitsworth, Gloria 
Viggiano, Priscilla, Joan and Suzanne Walsh, 
Ada Yerkes, Frances, Margaret and Mary 
Yerkes. 

LOUIS SCHIFF 

On May 9, a good sized audience heard an 
interesting program devoted to elocution and 
piano works given by pupils of Leonora E. 
Spitzer, elocution instructor, and Louis 
Schiff, piano teacher. The following pupils 
participated, all proving a credit to their 
instructors whose conscientious and untiring 
efforts are to be commended: Blanche Zimet, 
Sylvia Kornfeld, Mildred Kurtz, Fred Rap- 
paport, Rita O'Malley, Lucille Wynkoop, 
Vivien Siegel, Lillian Schaffer, Carl Schiff, 
Dorothy Kivelowitz, Edith Zeveloff, Charles 
Artway, Mildred Loberfeld, Mildred and 
Gilbert Ormland, Mildred Weinblatt, Dora 
Weinman, Ruth Cohn, Irene Elkinson, and 
Rose and Minnie Druckartz. 

A violin solo, Gavotte pager played 
by Herman Teller, and the Gipsy Dance 
(Nachez - Kononovitch), performed — by 
Frances Kirangelos, were added features. 
Both artists are pupils of the well known 
violin teacher, Harry Kononovitch. 

HENRY F. SEIBERT 

Florence A. Rubner, Minnie Just Keller 
and Franklyn MacAfee, who are organists 
of Lutheran churches respectively in Mount 
Vernon, Pottstown, Pa., and New Rochelle, 
were heard in an organ recital in Holy 
Trinity Lutheran Church, New York, May 
12. They have studied with Henry F. Sei- 
bert, and on this occasion they played music 
ranging from Bach to Mendelssohn and Yon. 
Miss Keller made particular effect with 
Hymn of Glory (Yon); Miss Rubner was 
excellent in the Bach St. Ann’s Fugue, and 
Mr. MacAfee was outstanding in the Hen- 
selt-Bossi Ave Maria and Second Pedal 
Study (Yon). All three received well de- 
served compliments from the interested lis- 
teners. 

ELIZABETH SIMPSON 

Elizabeth Simpson, California teacher and 
coach, who numbers among her pupils many 
gifted young pianists in the West, has re- 
cently won signal recognition. She entered 
two pupils, Mary Robin Steiner and Philip 
Nelson, in the Northern California Young 
Artists’ contest of the N. F. M. C., and two 
of the three prizes offered were awarded to 
them. Two weeks later, Philip Nelson won 
the state contest in Los Angeles, which 
entitles him to represent California in the 
contest of the Pacific Northwest in June. 
Mr. Nelson was presented last season by 
Miss Simpson in concert; he is a splendidly 
gifted young pianist with rare technical and 
musical endowments. 

Elwin Calberg, a professional member of 
Miss Simpson’s coaching class, and a 
National Music League artist, gave a concert 
before the Santa Cruz Women’s Club in 
March with success. Doris Osborne and 
Stella Howell Samson, appeared recently 
before the San Francisco Musical Club and 
the Etude Club of Berkeley. Mildred Turner 
gave a joint recital with Helen Gates Coch- 
rane, soprano, before the Pacific Musical So- 
ciety of San Francisco, and also in Martinez, 
and Grace Hjelte was soloist at the annual 
concert of the Senza Ritno Club in Berkeley. 

Doris Olsen Howard was presented by 
Miss Simpson at her annual spring concert 
in May in a program that included Schu- 
mann’s G minor sonata, a representative 
group of Chopin Etudes, and Liszt’s E flat 
concerto. 

WESLEY H. SONTAG 

Wesley H. Sontag presented a students’ 
program of violin solos and concerted play- 
ing at Steinway Hall, New York, on May 
23, Helen Thornton and Dorothy Green- 
wood started the program with Couperin 
and Haydn-Sontag excerpts. Irving Glu- 
coft and Hope Ward followed with Bee- 
thoven and Mozart pieces, all four showing 
steady bowing and good tone. Helen Thorn- 
ton is gaining excellent technic, especially 
displayed in a Russian Dance. Kelsey Dodd 
showed good taste and developing technic 
in County Derry and a Brahms waltz. 

A Lully minuet and bourree were given 
a very creditable performance by Agatha 
Townsend, violin; Margaret Jones, viola; 
Helen Jones, cello, and Margaret Chilver, 
piano. Jack Slade played an adagio by Han- 
def and the gavot and muset in E (Bach) 
with good swing and much promise. Mar- 
garet and Helen Jones (twin sisters) united 


directors Gibbes and Hopkins re- ° 


MUSICAL 


in Mozart's E minor sonata; 
advanced, and have musical natures. Young 
Slade, the two Jones’, and Kelsey Dodd 
formed a string quartet, playing the Death 
and the Maiden theme (Schubert), followed 
by a Haydn serenade, which proved very 
enjoyable. Harold Rizzi’s playing of the 
Corelli La Follia proved him to be well 
advanced, with good tone, technic and taste. 
Many of the violinists played from memory, 
and conspicuous on the program were the 
Sontag published arrangements and tran- 
scriptions of violin pieces; he also played 
the piano accompaniments, and a good-sized 
audience encouraged the participants with 
their hearty applause. 


CHARLES LEE TRACY 

Charles Lee Tracy’s spacious studio in 
Carnegie Hall was filled to capacity for the 
musicale given by his pupils on the evening 
of May 22. There was an informal air 
about the program, Mr. Tracy introducing 
the pupils, telling what they would play, 
and interspersing his remarks with just the 
right touch of humor. The playing of the 
majority of the pianists, however, was pro- 
fessional. They very apparently had a 
thorough grasp of both the technical and 
musical content of the music interpreted. 

The first number was the allegro from 
Bach’s C minor concerto for two pianos 
and orchestra, arranged for two pianos by 
Max Reger. This was played by Mrs. A. 
Blanchet and Mrs. H. W. Heyman with a 
fluency and sprightliness which won the ap- 
plause and appreciation of the audience. By 
way of contrast Ethel Dougherty sang 
expressively some Italian and French songs. 
Then came the first movement of Schu- 
mann’s concerto in A minor, played by Mil- 
dred Dougherty and the orchestral parts 
on a second piano by Lewis Greene. Ex- 
cellent musicianship was displayed, and the 
many beauties of the score well brought 
out. Miss Dougherty gave ample proof of 
the reason for her success on tour as pianist 
and accompanist. 

The audience showed 
est in the playing of Charles Nicholas 
Zabelin, talented boy of eight years who 
is an understudy in Tomorrow and To- 
morrow. Ile played a Bach Minuet and 
Grandfather’s Clock, arranged for piano by 
Mr. Tracy. If the latter number has not 
been published it should be, for it is a very 
descriptive piece and would be very popular 
with children. In it Master Charles dis- 
played a particularly beautiful tone. He 
well deserved the enthusiastic applause 
which greeted him at the conclusion of the 
piece. 

Martha Turner was heard to advantage in 
three numbers—Scotch Poem, MacDowell; 
Lento, Cyril Scott, and Geschichte aus der 
Wienerwald, Strauss-Schuett—in all of 
which she caught the spirit of the music 
and played with confidence and assurance. 

Following two more songs by Ethel 
Dougherty, in German and English, Mrs. 
Blanchet and Mrs. Hevman gave a splendid 
performance of the Romance and Waltz 
from the Arensky Suite for Two Pianos. 
Before coming to New York Mrs. Blanchet 
was for some time organist of the Cathedral 
of the Immaculate Conception in Burling- 
ton, Vt. 

The program was brought to a brilliant 
close by Lewis Greene, who played the 
Grieg concerto in A minor, with Miss 
Dougherty playing the orchestral parts. 

fine sense of rhythm, good shading—in 
fact, a vital reading of the work was given 
by Mr. Greene, who has earned an excellent 
reputation for himself teaching privately 
and in high schools. 


ALICE LAWRENCE WARD 

Students of the Ward studios will hold 
many fine church positions during the com- 
ing year. In Brooklyn Margaret Northrup, 
soprano, and Florence Detheridge, contralto, 
will be at the South Congregational Church ; 
Annette Simpson, soprano, and Fleanor 
Harz, contralto, at the Memorial Presby- 
terian Church; Frances Gentile, soprano, 
Wells Memorial Presbyterian; Florence 
Bizzell, soprano, Holy Trinity Episcopal: in 
New York. Jessie Baker, contralto, Holy 
Apostles Episcopal Church; in Newark, 
N. J., Leonora Scattergood, contralto. Church 
of the Redeemer, Universalist: in Madison, 
N. J., Helene Forker, soprano, Grace Episco 
pal’ Church; in Montclair, | N. J., Anita 
Kneip, soprano, and Veronica Wiggins, con- 
tralto, Watchumg Congregational Church: 
Janet Bush-Hecht, mezzo-soprano, First 
Congregational Church; Isla Robb, mezzo- 
soprano, St. John’s Episcopal; in Caldwell, 
N. Florence Yordy, soprano. and Jesse 
Forker, baritone, Caldwell Presbyterian 
Church: Ernest Smith, Jr., tenor, Caldwell 
Methodist: in East Orange, N. J., Margery 
Smith Heist, soprano, and Nettie Farmer 
Galloway, contralto, First Presbyterian: 
Winifred Vogelius, contralto. and Harold 
Patrick, baritone, Central Brick Presby- 
terian. 

Harold Patrick was soloist with the Lyric 
Club, Newark, April 21, singing two groups 
of songs. Ernest Smith, Tr., sang the tenor 
role of Prince Henry in Buck’s Golden 
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Hortense Monath Under Hull Hubbart. Others appearing were Alice 
INTERNATIONALLY a = RENOWNED Management Lightner, Elizabeth Macdonald, Janet Niles, 


Bernice E. B. Nicholson, Ina Pihlman and 

Hortense Monath, one of the most vivid Hida Davis. Miss Chittenden’s apt re- 
personalities on the concert stage, studied marks anent the composers and their works 
the piano with Ernest Hutcheson and later stimulated interest, and applause was well 


: with Artur Schnabel in Berlin for several © deserved by the various players. 
™ years. Using her maiden name of Hor- ts - 
/ ; tense Husserl, she made a successful debut : , y 
a UAR I , : in Berlin, which was followed by concerts Oberlin Conservatory Notes 
in Rome, Florence, Bologna and Milan, and Next year’s Artist Recital Series in the 


was engaged for an extensive tour in Italy. Oberlin Conservatory of Music includes some 


Exclusive Reese of the most distinguished names 


COLUMBIA CONCERTS CORP. OF COLUMBIA BROADCASTING SYSTEM hee bee sei ee “f ? in the world of music. Eleven 
ee ges ” concerts are to be given; the 














artists being Felix Salmond, 


Metropolitan : : cellist; Ossip Gabrilowitsch, 
sen Whee ge os . pianist; the English Singers in 
New York City ; 4 : a Christmas program; Josef 
Victor Records A ; % Lhevinne, Jacques Thibaud, 
Knabe Piano a > ~ ‘ Rosa 


Robert Goldsand, and 








Ponselle. The Cleveland Or- 


chestra will give three concerts, 
j and the Detroit Orchestra will 
s _" Es § appear in Oberlin once. 


SUMMER ADDRESS: BAGNI DI LUCCA, ITALY @é " ; _The Oberlin A Capella 


Choir, under the direction of 





Olaf Christiansen, gave its first 


Pnangement a full home concert on May 5. 

a 4 we : In ae barely two years, 

NBC ARTISTS SERVICE 4 3 : - om | the A Capella Choir has ac- 

711 Fifth Ave., New York see : complished remarkable things, 

: : ? 7 and the concert was one of the 

Steinway Piano FE om ees 4 most gratifying musical events 

% : see a f the year. The program 

Duo-Art Recordings Victor Records ae 4 : opened with the Bach motet, 


“The Spirit also helpeth us,” 
and included the Mendelssohn 


SANDRO BENELLI, Director VOCAL STUDIO ~ : gg 5 Si gga gy = 
FLORENTINE CHOIR * Oe ee \_ Etna te Soka 


The Choir sang the same pro- 




















gram on May 17 in the P ilgrim 


ge : ‘ Congregational Church in Cleve- 
- = % ie land in its second concert ap- 
: j pearance in Cleveland during 

. ne the present season. 


Seven major senior recitals, a 
minor recital and a_ graduate 
recital were given in Oberlin 
during the last three weeks and 
Monath also played with several or- a half. R. Kenneth Lea appeared in senior 


Coloratura Soprano—Chicago Civic Opera Company HORTENSE MONATH 
MANAGEMENT: Civic Concert Service, INC. 
Dema Harshbarger, Pres. 20 No. Wacker Drive, Chicago, III. Miss 





chestras in Europe, including the Vienna organ recital on April 24; Louise Lenhart, 
Philharmonic Orchestra, Fritz Busch, con- piano, April 27; Beatrice Merriman, piano, 
ducting; the Hamburg Philharmonic Or \pril 28; Louise Waldorf, violin, May 1; 
chestra, and the Philharmonic Orchestra Willard Warch, cello, May 4; Marjorie 


at Krefeld. She was also soloist at the Watters, harp, May 7; Catherine Moton, 
kestspiele in Salzburg. : piano, May 14. 
= Returning to New York last fall, the wos 





pianist played recitals in New York and 
Boston, and was invited by Serge Kous Josephine Forsyth Presents 


sevitzky to play the Mozart Concerto with Interesting Recitals 
P A e s 


Chicago Civic Opera Company the Boston Symphony Orchestra. She was 


also soloist with the Newark Symphony Josephine Forsyth, soprano, composer and 
Orchestra. author, appeared, May 19, at the Contem- 
Hortense Husserl Monath comes from an porary Club, Trenton, N. J. Miss Forsyth 
extremely gifted family, her mother being featured her own recital program, Lyric 
a well known pianist, a pupil of Les- Thoughts of Twilight, a life study set to 
chetizky. Next season Miss Monath will music. This musical story of the vicissitudes 

be under Concert Management Vera Bull 

Hull and will give a pair of concerts in 

GUILMANT ORGAN SCHOOL | °°" 20.255 oie 

ton, and he: a concert tour in the Middle 

West and South. 


Dr. William C. Carl, Dir. a ee 


Florence Trantell Plays in the 


Re-opens for the 33rd Year, Oct. 6th East 


and announces Florence Trumbull, eminent pianist and 
brilliant young assistant of the late Theodor 


FOUR FREE BEROLZHEIMER SCHOLARSHIPS Leschetizky, has returned to her Chicago 
studios from a three weeks’ sojourn in the 

East. Miss Trumbull was engaged by that 
Write for new catalog 51 Fifth Avenue, New York distinguished patron of music, Mrs. Francis 
| A. Junkin, to give a musicale in her 
ee Washington home on April 22, in honor of 
the Princess Alexandra Victoria of Schles- 
of the late German 


wig-Holstein, a niece 

Empress. More than two hundred and fifty 
guests revelled in the beautiful program pre 
sented by Miss Trumbull and Jurien Hoek 
stra, baritone. Prominent members of the 
army, navy, diplomatic circles and clergy, 
as well as leaders in society made up the 
brilliant audience, which was most enthusi 
astic in its approval of the artist. Miss 
T : , Bach, Mozart, 


lrunibull played numbers by Bach, 
Chopin, Henselt, Saint-Saéns, Leschetizky, 
NOTED , TEACHER Seeboeck, Rachmaninoff and Liszt. 
On April 25, Miss Trumbull presented a 
CONDUCTOR } and COACH of second program at Mrs. Junkin’s large “A‘ 
; Home” to an enthusiastic audience. 
of i ’ , . ARTISTS : Miss Trumbull was a house guest of Mrs. 
with the Metropolitan = Junkin for two weeks, participating in many 
OPERA ; and Chicago Opera social events. While East she also attended Maillard-Kesslere 
. = . the Elizabeth Sprague Coolidge chamber a ’ CYT 
in Italy, Russia, South Co.'s; The Little music festival in he Library of Congress JOSEPHINE FORSYTH 
A . d . “ Theatre Opera Co. of Washington, D. C. : 
merica and twice om New York and with —_——_ — of life was highly effective. Miss Forsyth’s 
tour in the United many European Opera American Institute of Applied voice was at its best, finely modulated, of 
Stat \ | H 2 . sympathetic timbre and brilliant top register, 
ates. ouses. Music Recital and she has also marked dramatic ability. 
° P Headquarters of the American Institute Miss Forsyth’s own song, O Hearken To- 
Maestro Papalardo is one of the few masters who can see a pupil all the 4{ Applied Music, New York, Kate S. day, was a much-applauded number. The 
way through from fundamental tone production to the peak of an out- forge dean, was tr age on May 26 ee _ ne, —, eorge 
. o4° for one hour of piano music aved by her ause, contributed piano solos by La Forge, 
standing artistic career. pupils and also by pupils or Miss Wood. Godard, Rubinstein and others. 
Several made debut appearances, including Last month Miss Forsyth and Mary Izant- 
Martha Martin, whose singing tone was Couch, pianist, gave a joint recital before 
noted Alice L. Howe, who played well: the National Woman’s Country Club in 
and Isabel Scott, who proved an excellent Washington, and, April 30, these two artists 


PAPALARDO STUDIOS, 115 West 57th Street, NEW YORK CITY pianist. Most advanced were Mary Louise’ gave the concluding concert of the season at 


Telephone Circle 7-0915 Danforth, Elizabeth Guion and Florence the Woman’s City Club, Washington. 


















































Appointments for individual vocal lessons, coaching in operatic repertoire, 
and preparation of concert programs, can be made by mail or by telephone. 
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Erb’s Manifold Activities 


John Warren Erb is a musician of mani- 
fold activities. Some of his titles are given 
herewith: director of department of instru- 
mental music in the school of education, 
New York University; director of music at 
Lafayette College, Easton, Pa.; conductor 
of the Musical Arts Chorus, Easton, Pa. 
and president of the Pennsylvania Inter- 
collegiate Glee Club Association. At New 
York University, Mr. Erb is also the con- 
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JOHN WARREN ERB 


ductor of the Symphonic Orchestral Society, 
an organization of sixty-five musicians, who, 
this season, gave a series of three concerts 
at the university and one concert at the 
Wanamaker Auditorium during Music 
Week. 

Under Mr. Erb’s direction, the Musical 
Arts Chorus of Easton were heard this year 
in two programs. Some of the most im- 
portant engagements of the Lafayette Glee 
Club for the 1930-1931 season were: at the 
Stroudsburg Normal School, Stroudsburg, 
Pa.; Bordentown Military Academy, Bor- 
dentown, N. J.; The Hill School, Pottstown, 
Pa.; Carbondale, Pa.; Wayne, Pa.; Aurora 
Grotto Masonic Temple, Brooklyn, Pa. This 
chorus won the Pennsylvania State Inter- 
collegiate Contest and became permanent 
possessors of the State Cup. They also won 
fourth place in the national contest in New 
York City. 

This summer Mr. Erb will teach for the 
tenth season in the New York University 
Summer School and wili also conduct the 
Orchestral Society. He will be available 
for the building of orchestral and choral 
programs for conductors and in addition will 
coach singers. 
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Summer Session, June 22 to August 1 
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OTTO ORTMANN, Director 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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Heinrich Gebhard Presents Two 
Artist-Pupils 

Reginald Boardman, a pupil of Heinrich 
Gebhard, played Rubinstein’s concerto in D 
minor at a concert of the Boston People’s 
Symphony Orchestra, under the direction of 
Thompson Stone, not long ago. Of his play- 
ing the Boston Evening Transcript said: 
“The Rubinstein Concerto gives a pianist 
sufficient opportunity for the display of his 
wares. And Mr. Boardman had fine wares 
to display. His technic sparkled, his 
rhythms moved along tellingly, his melodies 
sang, his climaxes built themselves with ex- 
citing cumulative effect. And Mr. Stone 
and the orchestra paired him with an accom- 
paniment that was in every way a match 
to his own performance.” 

Another pupil of Mr. Gebhard, Paul 
Bregor, played Beethoven’s Emperor Con- 
certo with the MacDowell Club Orchestra 
the second week in April. Of this perform- 
ance the Transcript says: “Mr. Bregor 
played with accomplished technic, with tone 
that never lost beauty, with vital rhythm, 
with good notion of Beethoven style and the 
demands of the particular work in hand. 
With the orchestra he achieved a Beethoven 
that was never dull, never dry, never flag- 
ging in pace or in feeling.” 

Mr. Gebhard must be proud of having 
the ability to place before the public two 
such excellent pupils, and to attract to his 
studio talent of this calibre. 


Philadelphia Conservatory 
Summer Session 


The Philadelphia Conservatory of Music, 
Mrs. D. Hendrik Ezerman, managing di- 
rector, announces a summer semester, June 
22 to August 1. The following faculty mem- 
bers will be available: Boris Koutzen, vio- 
lin; Arthur Reginald, Maria Ezerman 
Drake and Jane Price, piano; Allison R. 
a piano and organ, and Kathryn 
Grube, theory and solfeggio. 


Ruth Ray Wins in Recital 

The recital which Ruth Ray gave at Syca- 
more, IIl., at Community Center recently 
was well received by a large audience which 
showed unstinted appreciation of her music. 
Her playing of numbers by Tartini-Kreisler, 

3ach, Couperin-Press, Paganini-Vogrich, 
Mendelssohn, Dvorak-Kreisler, Debussy, 
Sowerby, Dinicu-Heifetz and her own Little 
Tune was pronounced by the press as bril- 
liant violin playing. 
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MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC 
MICHIGAN STATE COLLEGE 


An Internationally Known Faculty, Including 
LEWIS RICHARDS—LOUIS GRAVEURE— MICHAEL PRESS— 
ALEXANDER SCHUSTER—ARTHUR FARWELL 
REES, PROFESSIONAL TRAINING 
Address the Secretary, MICHIGAN STATE INSTITUTE of MUSIC, EAST LANSING, MICH. 











PROVIDENCE COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


WASSILI LEPS, Director 
Lorette Gagnon, Secretary 


Departments in PIANO—VOICE—VIOLIN—ORGAN 
NORMAL COURSE 


509 Westminster St., Providence, R. I. 


Telephone: Gaspee 1315 
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NEW YORK COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


Fifty-Second Year 114-116 EAST 85th STREET Incorporated 1878 
Empowered by law to confer diplomas and the degree Doctor of Music 
CARL HEIN Directors AUGUST FRAEMCKE 


Thorough training in all branches of music. Special course for advanced and artist students. Piano— 
A. Fraemcke; Violin—Hans Letz; Cello—Wm. Ebann; Voice Culture—Carl Hein; Harp—A. Francis Pinto 
Classes in Harmony, counterpoint, composition, ear-training, sight-singing, music appreciation, history of 
music, etc., included in all courses. Department for beginners. Summer Courses. Send for catalogue. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC—CHICAGO 


Modern Courses In All Branches of Instramental and Vocal Music and Dramatic Art 


Eminent Faculty of 130 44th Season Catalogue Mailed Free 
John J. Hattstaedt, President Kimpatt Hawt, Cuicaco, Iu. 


MARCHE S| SINGING ACADEMY 


Read her boek “SINGERS PILGRIMAGE” 
In preparation: “SINGERS CREDO AND CATECHISM” 202 Rue de 
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120 Claremont Avenue New York City 
FRANK DAMROSCH, Dean — A school for serious 
students. All branches. Moderate tuition fees. 
SPECIAL ANNOUNCEMENT—<A new four-year course for 
the training of Supervisors of Music in Public Sehools 
leading to the Degree of Bachelor of Musie Education. 
Oatelogue sent on request. 
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Courses and Fees 
2827 Euclid Ave. CLEVELAND, OHIO 


MASTER INSTITUTE OF THE ROERICH MUSEUM 


MUSIC—PAINTING—SCULPTURE—ARCHITECTURE 
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SUMMER SESSION BEGINNING JUNE 10TH 
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Maurice AND Sina LicHTMANN, Victor ANDOGA, YBICHI NIMURA 
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PIUS X SCHOOL OF LITURGICAL MUSIC 


COLLEGE OF THE SACRED HEART, 133rd Street and Convent Avenue, New York 
Gregorian Chant—Gregorian Accompaniment—Justine Ward Method—Polyphony—Boy Choir—Theory— 
Harmony—Counterpoint—Liturgy—Liturgical Singing—Organ—Piano— Violin. 

SUMMER SCHOOL OPENS JULY 7TH—CLOSES AUGUST 14TH 

REGISTRATION DAY, JULY 6th 
Registrations will be accepted any time by mail 
For further information, address the Secretary — BRadburst 2-8000 


OBERLIN CONSERVATORY 


ounded 1865 
FOUR YEAR COURSES. IN ALL BRANCHES OF MUSIC 
BACHELOR’S DEGREE — MASTER’S DEGREE — TEACHER'S CERTIFICATE 
Unexcelled cultural and musical advantages. — Complete and modern equipment. 


Limited enrollmen i 
For catalogue end year book address: FRANK a SHAW, Director, Oberlin, Ohio 
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Under Auspices of the Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated mith the Hniversity of Cincinnati 
SIXTY-FIFTH SUMMER SESSION 
June 19 to July 31 


All Departments Open 


Piano Master Class under Karin Dayas 
Degrees, Diplomas and Certificates 
Address: C. M. Mwpp.eton, Registrar, Highland Ave. and Oak St. 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


The Vanderbilt Studios 


of New York 
Mabel Duble-Scheele, Proprietor 
13-15 East 38th Street 
Resident, non-resident studios, with or with- 
out bath. Large, teaching studios with bath, 
$70 up, also rooms without bath $40 up. 
Piano studios rented by the hour. 


Telephones, BOgardus 4-8643 and 4-9337 
VANDERBILT STUDIOS INN 
At 13 East 38th Street 
Excellent food at moderate prices 
Under Expert Japanese Management 


WOULD YOU o combine a vacation 

vitl ntratec ol work and study 
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Request Folder Address 

care of Musicat COourRIerR, 

57th Street, New York 

EUROPEAN DEBUTS and Concerts ar- 

ranged at nominal cost. Advice given con- 

cerning best teachers in all branches of 

music in Europe. Full publicity service. 

Full information on request. Evangeline 

Lehman, American Manager of Musical 

Artists in Europe. Address: Immeuble 

Pleyel, 252 Faubourg St. Honore, Paris, 
France. 
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STAGE FRIGHT?—Do you suffer from 
stage fright, muscular cramps, 
, or other nervous disorders, which 
r your musical career? For ad- 

ess “R. W.O.” care of MusiIcaL 
57th Street, New 
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PIANOS FOR RENT 
MATHUSHEK, “Known for 
other Small Uprights and 
Musicians, Teachers, Piano 
find splendid instruments in 
our Rent Stock. Used Small Uprights, 
$4 up. Used Small Grands, $10 up. 
MATHUSHEK, 14 East 39th St. (near 
Fifth Ave.), New York. 
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Marie Campbell de Riemer, of Mont- 
erey, Calif., while in New York recently 
sang with the Pangrac A Cappella Ensem- 
ble, of which Francis Pangrac is the director. 
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Helen Gahagan, star of Tonight or 
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ver WJZ. Accompanied by the Brusi 
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Night Wind, Sleigh, and Stephen 
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Ignace Hilsberg sailed for Europe on 
June 5. He will visit in various parts of 
the cor it and expects to be back his 
New Yo lio early in September. 
Florence Lamont Hinman, known as a 
teacher of prize winning singers,” will join 
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won. the Atwater Kent contest, 
included $5,000; Ina Rains-Souez and 
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GERMAN OPERA IMPRESARIO SAILS 


os 


| 


J.J. VINCENT, 


managing director of the 
recruit 


Leviathan to 


NET 


German Grand Opera Company, sailed on May 27 on 
talent for the fourth consecutive American coast-to-coast tour of 


the S. S. 


the opera company, and also to make a survey of the Continent in the interest of Roland 


Stebbins, producer of Green Pastures. Left 
Randall of the United States lines and 


representing 0 


to right: Mr. Vincent, Commodore A. B. 


commander of the Leviathan, and Ben H, Atwell, 
th the German Grand Opera Company and Green Pastures. 








eral Foods-Maxwell House 
Thursday evening, June 11. 


Hugh Porter, organist, was soloist at 
the Coolidge Chamber Music Festival in 
Washington, D. C., playing the Toccata and 
Fugue in D minor (Bach). Mr. Porter 
the program with Koshetz, Maru- 
Salzedo and the Gordon String 


program on 


shared 
chess, 
Quartet. 

The Roth Quartet will give two recitals 
in Budapest, October 20 and 23, after which 
they immediately sail for this country, open- 
ing their tour in Albany, N. Y., on Novem- 
ber 5. 

Marvin Singer, pianist, who has studied 
exclusively with Marguerite Ktissner at her 
New York studios, has been accepted as a 
scholarship pupil by Isidor Philipp in Paris. 
It has been arranged for Mr. Singer to give 
a recital in Belgium in the early fall and 


also to appear as soloist with orchestra. 


Jeannette Vreeland has been engaged 
by the St. Louis Symphony Orchestra as so- 
loist for its opening pair of concerts on Oc 
tober 30 and 31. The soprano will fulfill 
this engagement while on a Western trip and 
after her recital for the Syracuse Morning 
Musicale October 21. 


Claude Warford left for Europe on May 
27 to hold his sixth annual summer 
for American singers in Paris. 


Williams, 


session 


Irene 
ac hie ved 


soprano, who has 
great Mozart opera 
and as prima donna of the Philadel- 
ivic Opera Company, is being sought 
continually to fulfill engagements throughout 
the United States. She recently returned 
from a tour through the West and on the 
Coast 

May 4 Miss Williams appeared in Bach's 
B Minor Mass with the New York Oratorio 
Society, under the direction of Albert Stoes- 
sel, at Carnegie Hall. May 13 she was heard 
in a song recital, at the Women’s Club of 
Montclair, N. J. May 20th she sang the 
role of Euridice in Orpheus with Margaret 
Matzenauer at the Westchester Festival, 
White Plains, N. Y., under the direction of 
Mr. Stoessel. 


success as a 
singer 
phia ( 


Pauline Winslow, composer of Only 
One Hour, was guest composer of honor 
at the Syracuse University Glee Club con- 
cert, May 14. Roses of Youth is another 
song which is making its way; it was 
sung on May 8 at Riverside Church, New 
York. Her songs have been placed on the 
list taught at the College of Fine Arts, 
Syracuse University. 


SAILINGS 


Muriel Brunskill and Walter Widdop 
After distinguishing themselves at the 
Cincinnati May Music Festival, Muriel 
Brunskill, English contralto, and Walter 
Widdop, English tenor, sailed on May 30 on 
the Laconia. Mr. Widdop was also heard at 
the Ann Arbor Festival and the North Shore 
Festival in Chicago. Both artists will return 
to America for concerts and operatic work 


next season. 


Edgar Shelton 

Edgar Shelton sailed for Europe on the 
S.S. Pennland on May 22 for his summer 
vacation and to fill several important con- 
cert engagements in Paris and London. He 
appear in a number of drawing 
room musicales during June in London. He 
will then motor through France and Ger- 
many, and will return on October 1 to re- 
sume his concert work in America under the 
management of Annie Friedberg. Mr. Shel- 
ton’s New York recital will take place No- 
vember 9 in Town Hall. 


1s also to 


Doris Kenyon 
Doris Kenyon (Mrs. Milton Sills) sailed 
for Europe on the S.S. Aquitania, May 27. 
She will be in Paris for some time and later 
will go to Berlin where it is likely she will 
be heard in concert. With her is her tiny 


son. 
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STUDIO NOTES 


(Continued from page 29) 
Legend with ~ Newton, N. J., Community 
Chorus, April 23. 

Leonora Scattergood was 
musicale of the East Orange Beethoven 
Music Club at Roseville Presbyterian 
Church, April 16. The Newark Evening 

ews, said: “Her singing was admirable.” 

Winifred Vogelius has been engaged as 
contralto at Beth Miriam Synagogue for the 
summer months. Margaret Northrup sang 
for the Chaminade Club, Yonkers, on May 
>, her second appearance; she sang at a 
Brooklyn concert on May 8. 

A group of nine professional singers col- 
laborated in the invitation studio recital 
given by their instructor, Alice Lawrence 
Vard, on May 16. With Martha Thompson 
at the piano (a very capable accompanist), 
Jessie Baker and Vincent Jordon joined in 
the pleasant opening duet. Harry Furness 
sang with good style. Florence Bizzell’s 
pleasing coloratura soprano was heard in 
Les Oiseaux (Offenbach), making a_ spe- 
cial effect with The Wind’s in the South 
(Scott). Harold Patrick has a heroic bari- 
tone voice and sang with splendid style 
= Vision Fugitive (Massenet). Florence 

Landy’s dramatic interpretation of Air de 
Lia (Debussy) and her excellent style were 
noted. Veronica Wiggins was heard in 
Adieu Forets (Tschaikowsky) and in songs 
by Manning, Watts, and Rasbach, beautiful 
voice, expression and grace marking her 
singing. 

Virginia Newbegin has a winning style 
and personality which won her appreciative 
applause. Jessie Baker gave character to 

Cadman’s Spring Song of the Robin Wom- 
an, and sang A Visit from the Moon (Dun- 
hill) with taking manner. A warmly musical 
nature has Janet Bush-Hecht, coupled with 
a vocal organ of nuance and power, and she 
reached a fine climax in Floods of Spring 
(Rachmaninoff). Annette Simpson sang Le 
Printemps (Fevrier) and Spring Is Awake 
(Gains) with joyous, warm tones. 

The matinee was closed by Mr. Patrick, 
who sang Handel, Manning and Kramer 
songs, achieving another climax. All the 
participants sang from memory, with confi- 
dence and ease, showing thorough guidance 
under Miss Ward. 


soloist at the 


Ebba Sundstrom Scores as Guest 
Conductor 

Appearing in the dual capacity of guest 
conductor and soloist with the Oklahoma 
City Symphony Orchestra, Ebba Sundstrom, 
conductor of the Woman’s Symphony Or- 
chestra of Chicago, scored a tremendous 
success at the final concert of the season, 
May 4. 

That the Oklahoma City Orchestra re- 
sponded perfectly to Miss Sundstrom’s com- 
pelling baton, that she is not only an artist 
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TABLET ERECTED TO 
ETHELBERT NEVIN 
The first tablet to be erected in 
memory of Ethelbert Nevin was un- 
veiled by the Connecticut State Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs on Saturday 
afternoon, May 23. This tablet was 
placed on the house in which Ethelbert 
Nevin died on February 17, 1901. 
State President, Marion Fowler, 
read a letter from the national presi- 
dent, Mrs. Elmer James Ottaway. 
William Lyon Phelps delivered the 
address in which he paid high tribute 
to the genius of Mr. Nevin. The Am- 
brose Quartet sang The Night Has a 
Thousand Eyes and The Rosary. 
Mrs. Ethelbert Nevin unveiled the 
tablet on which the inscription read: 
“In memory of Ethelbert Nevin, who 
died in this house February 17, 1901. 
This tablet is given by the Connecti- 
cut State Federation of Music Clubs.” 











of great merit, but a conductor of the high- 
est proficiency was the opinion of the re- 
viewer for the Daily Oklahoman. The well 
known critic, C. B. Macklin, stated in the 
Sunday Oklahoman that this concert was a 
fitting and impressive close of the season, 
and that probably the orchestra has never 
done better playing than on this occasion. 
He further said that to have achieved so 
stirring and vigorous an interpretation of 
Dvorak’s New World Symphony with but 
two rehearsals speaks volumes for Miss 
Sundstrom’s ability to make players under- 
stand what she wants and make them pro- 
duce it, and that her forte is a slashing, 
brilliant, vigorous style, and in such passages 
she is tremendous, inspiring her players with 
a flaming impetuosity which drives right 
through to its goal, and in action she is a 
veritable Valkyrie. The same writer at- 
tested that she received an ovation after the 
concert. 


Annie Louise David Heard 

On May 31, Annie Louise David, noted 
harpist, gave a recital at the Princess Atalie 
Theater in New York City, assisted by 
Princess Atalie. Miss David was heard 
in four comprising numbers by Koste- 
lanetz, Ware-David, Debussy, Grandjany, 
De Grassi, Lively, Albeniz, Granados, 
Pillois, and two of her own arrangements— 
The Oasis in the Desert, and Po-Ling and 
Ming-Toy. She was cordially received by 
the distinguished audience which at once 
recognized her position as an artist of the 
highest rank. Miss David proved anew the 
value of the harp as a solo instrument. Her 
technic is faultless and she revealed a tone 
of excellent quality as well as musicianship 
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of merit. There was versatility in her in- 
terpretations, and she was called upon for 
several extra numbers. Miss David also ac- 
companied Princess Atalie in a final group of 
songs which proved an effective closing of 
a program that was fully enjoyed. 


Philadelphia Masieal Academy 


Commencement 

The sixty-second annual commencement 
exercises of the Zeckwer-Hahn Philadelphia 
Musical Academy were held in Witherspoon 
Hall, Philadelphia, May 27, before a capac- 
ity audience. The Students’ Symphony Or- 
chestra, conducted by Frederick Hahn (pres- 
ident-director of the school), did very good 
work in the two Beethoven Overtures which 
opened and closed the program. The orches- 
tra was augmented by several professional 
members from the Philadelphia Orchestra. 

Tolbie Snyderman played the piano con- 
certo No. 25 by Mozart, accompanied by the 
orchestra. Miss Snyderman evidenced tech- 
nical facility and ease of manner. Robert 
Pearlman, violinist, played Rondino by 
Vieuxtemps and the Scherzo Tarantelle by 
Wieniawski, with speed and accuracy. Helen 
Laird sang Dich Theure Halle from Tann- 
hauser, with poise and beauty of tone. The 
orchestra provided the accompaniment. Louis 
Pearlman, violinist, played the Allegro non 
troppo from Lalo’s Symphonie Espagnole, 
also with orchestral accompaniment, with 
great assurance and power. Ruth Oehler, 
pianist, played the difficult and masterful 
Liszt Concerto in E flat major, with fire and 
dash. All the soloists were warmly received 
and recalled to acknowledge the applause. 

The address to the graduates was given by 
Pierce Archer, Jr., one of the directors of 
the school. Mr. Archer also awarded the 
Degrees, Certificates and Prizes as follows: 
Degrees in Bachelor of Music in Piano to 
Stuart Grahame Pratt; Bachelor of Music 
in Violin to D. Hartley Sinclair; Certificates 
of Graduation in Piano to Margaret E. 
Chambers, Helen E. Hause, Anna Marie 
Horn, Frances Horen, Alfred Butler Mont- 
gomery, Jr., and Chas. F. Wright; Teach- 
ers Certificates in Piano to Roger Williams 
Falls, Anna Marie Horn, Alfred Butler 
Montgomery, Jr., Effie Lenhart Sawtelle, 
Chas. F. Wright; and in Violin to D. Hart- 
ley Sinclair, The Zeckwer-Hahn Gold 
Medal, Piano, went to Harry Wilson; the 
same in Violin to Robert Pearlman; The 
Presser Gold Medal Teachers Course in 
Piano to Chas. F. Wright. The Junior 
Theory Silver Medal to Wanda Zemojtel. 
Harmony Prize was awarded to Angela 
Haage; History of Music Prize to Ha 
Lowe. M. M. C 
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PARIS COMPOSITION 
CONTEST WINNERS 


-The names of the winners 
in the composition contest in connec- 
tion with the Colonial Exhibition in 
Paris, which was organized by the 
American Publicity Committee in the 
United States and Canada, were re 
cently announced. Chosen from among 
four thousand competitors, the Ameri- 
can winners of the honor prize, who 
will be awarded a round-trip from 
New York to Paris are Susanna Ed 
monson of Pennsylvania, Sarah Rick- 
ard of South Carolina, and James 
Hyde of Yale University. 

The Canadian winners are Jessie 
Clarke of Montreal and Henri Per- 
rault of Quebec. In addition, 350 
medals were offered by the committee 
to other winners. ‘ 


Paris 











May 26. A large audience greeted the young 
artist, and rewarded her artistic efforts with 
enthusiastic approval, demanding several en 
cores at the conclusion of the program 

Miss Norman’s opening group comprised 
three numbers by Bach—Siloti’s arrange- 
ment of the organ prelude in E minor, the 
Fantasy in C minor and the prelude and 
Fugue in C sharp major—in which she dis- 
played an excellent command of the intricate 
structure of the music. Her performance 
of the Beethoven sonata, op. 27, No. 1, well 
merited the many flowers presented to her 
at the close of the number. Brahms was 
represented with two intermezzi and a rhap 
sody, and the a was conciuded with 
Medtner’s Idyl, op. 7, No. 1, and the Chopin 
Ballade, op. 47. 

Miss Norman gave ample evidence that 
she not only is well equipped technic: ally but 
that she also has a fine appreciation of the 
musical content of the program presented 
A charming and gracious stage presence are 
among her assets. 


Pollak Praises Bucharoff Book 


Egon Pollak, conductor, of the Chicago 
Civic Opera Company, writes as follows 
about Bucharoff’s book of piano instruction 

“The Modern Pianist’s Text 
Simon Bucharoff is an amazing work. 

“In its very concise form, all problems in 
volving piano technic are solved with a view 
of achieving the most practical results. In 
addition, the musician is stimulated to apply 
the material in his work, so that even the 
most mature virtuoso can reap great benefit 
and derive joy from it. 

“To the student, it brings 
development after brief study. 

am convinced that this interes 
will rapidly find the widest 
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more can sheet music be! There are over 2500 com- 
positions in the Century catalogue all 15c—(200 in 
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dealer. Complete catalogue of over 2500 compositions 
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half the price or less; and they know 
parents appreciate the saving. 
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THE PIANO! 


and Other Musical Instruments 
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It is hardly to be expected that the 1931 
convention of the Music Industries Chamber 
to be held the coming week in 
magnitude 


ot Commerce, 
hicago, will be one of as com- 
pared with conventions held in the past. It 
s probable, however, that there will be more 
good obtained through a meeting of those 
ngaged in the music industries and trade at 
resent than in the large conventions in the 
t that drew thousands in attendance, for 
reason that there is much that can be 
help those who make music instru 
ments to arrive at movements that will as 
sist in the return of the piano especially, and 
ive confidence to those who have been pass 
ing through the commer 
cial world 
The program 
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Bassett, Otto B. Heaton, Del- 
Harry Meixell, H. Kuhr 
Alfred Wagner, the program 
The members of the 
men of understanding, an 
with experience back of them that will ena 
ble them to carry out the program prepared, 
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a building-up to profitable business. Above 
all, it is to be, hoped that “spread eagle” 
manifestations on the part of those who may 
attend and which prevailed in the days when 
the music business was at its peak, will tend 
toward a reduction in overhead, the conserv- 
ing of capital through the collecting of past 
due, etc., this resulting in trade profits that 
can be arrived at only if those who attend 
will work earnestly, be present at all meet- 
ings and take part in the proceedings. The 
program as arranged, and which is subject 


of course to changes, is as follows: 


1931 Convention Program 
Sunpay, JUNE 7 
Directors, National Association 
Music Dealers, 3rd Floor—Room 6 
Meeting, 1931 Music Industries 
tion Committee, 3rd Floor—Room 8 
Dinner Meeting, Directors Music 
tries Chamber of Commerce, 3rd 
Room 9 


of Sheet 
Conven- 


Indus- 
Floor. 


Monpay, JUNE 8 

Registration and Validation of Railroad 
Tickets, 4th Floor—Registration Desk 

Meeting Board of Control National Asso- 
ciation of Music Merchants, 3rd Floor 
Room 9 

Meeting National 
Music Dealers, 3rd Floor—Room 10 

Meeting Members of National Piano 
Manufacturers’ Association of America, 3rd 
l-loor—Room 8 

Opening Luncheon Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, Red Lacquer Room. 

Joint Meeting of Committee of Repre 
sentatives from National Association of 
Piano Tuners, National Association of 
Music Merchants, National Piano Manufac 
turers Association of America, 3rd Floor— 
Room 7] 

Meeting Executive Committee National 
iano and Music Travelers Association, 3rd 
Floor—Reom 8 


TueEspay, JUNE 9 


Association of Sheet 


Business Session and Open Forum Meet- 
ing of Members of National Association of 
Music Merchants, 3rd Floor—Room 10 

Meeting National Association of 
Music Dealers, 3rd Floor—Room 9 

Meeting Members of Musical Supply As- 
sociation of America, 3rd Floor—Room 5 

Meeting Organ Builders Association of 
\merica, 3rd Floor—Room 6 

Luncheon followed by Annual Meeting of 
National Association of Musical Merchan- 
dise Manufacturers, 3rd Floor—Rooms 8 
and 9 

Business Meeting of Members of National 
ociation of Music Merchants for Elec- 
of Officers, 3rd Floor—Room 10 

Meeting National Association of 
Music Dealers, 3rd Floor—Room 6 

Reorganization Meeting of National Mu- 
sical Merchandise Association of the United 
States, 3rd Floor—Room 6 

rhirtieth Annual Banquet of 
Association of Music Merchants 
Industry Invited), Grand Ballroom 

WeDNESDAY, JUNE 10 

Open Forum Meeting of Members of Na- 
tional Association of Music Merchants, 3rd 
lloor—Room 10 

Meeting National Association of 
Music Dealers, 3rd Floor—Room 6 

Luncheon followed by Regular Annual 
Meeting of Members of Music Industries 
Chamber of Commerce, 3rd Floor—Rooms 
5s and y 

Dinner Meeting Convention Committee. 

It is to be hoped that every member who 
attends the convention will be present at the 
forum meeting of the National Asso- 


Sheet 


tion 
Sheet 


National 


(Entire 


Sheet 


open 
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ciation of Music Merchants. This will be 
in the nature of an open discussion of the 
various phases presented at the present time 
as to the music business, and especially as 
to the piano. There can be no doubt that 
great good will come from these talks from 
the men who are in the field and doing the 
work, 

To the mind of the present writer, this is 
one of the most valuable phases of the con- 
vention, for if the men in the field do not sell 
the pianos, the piano factories can not run. 
So let all attend this, whether manufacturer, 
dealer or salesman, and have a frank dis- 
cussion and enable the meeting to arrive at 
methods that will increase the sale of pianos, 
but always bearing in mind the great ques- 
tions of overhead and collections. 

If the piano dealers of this country have 
not reduced their past due during these re- 
cent years of depression, it is their own fault, 
for collections can be made, and this should 
be one of the principal topics of discussion. 
Let dealers talk openly and frankly before 
the manufacturers as to this important point 


June 6, 1931 


so that the manufacturers will see the diffi 
culties that are presented, for the collection 
department is the crux of the successful busi- 
ness. 

National Bureau for the Advancement of 

Music 

The National Bureau for the Advance- 
ment of Music is doing a good work, and 
at the convention in Chicago the coming 
week much attention should be given to the 
methods that are being employed to bring 
about a revival of the interest in pianos. It 
would be impossible to give full reports in 
the restricted space herewith of the work 
that the Bureau for the Advancement of 
Music is doing, but in a report issued on 
May 20, referring only to two states, Michi- 
gan and Kentucky, shows how twenty-six 
piano classes in Pontiac, Mich, schools are 
threatened with elimination, and the work 
that the Bureau representative has done in 
pleading for their retention. There also is 
shown the cause of group instruction as 
carried into Kentucky. 
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GERTRUDE WIEDER, 
American contralto, returning to the United States, after her successful appearances in 
Europe. Her mascot barks but doesn't bite. 


ea BPs 


Ant 
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JANICE KRAUSHAAR AS HADWIG AND CARL THI 
HUNOLF, 
both Juilliard students, in Werner Josten’s production of Rod 
at Smith College. A complete report of this noteworthy per} 
given in the MusicaL Courter issue of May I¢ 
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MARGHERITA SALVI1 a FRANK LA FORGE 
photographed here in the gown which she Lee pianist, composer and teacher of 

KATHERINE B. PEEPLES, wears m the costume recitals which she ts : voice The Radio Digest recently 
; ; singing before Civic Music Associations. carried an article by Mr. La Forge 
founder and American executive of the Austro- The dress is an exact replica of one pictured ‘ntitled Carusos of Tomorr in 
American Conservatory of Music, Art and ina Velasquez portrait. Miss Salvi ts a col- ate } * str a the fact that 
Stage, Mondsee, Austria. This thriving insti- oratura from Spain and is a member of the a oe ade ey 
tution, now in its third year, is endorsed by the Chicago Civic Opera. 
Austrian (Government and the Honorable Gil- 
christ Baker Stockton, American Ambassador 
to Austria. Mrs. Peeples, who during the 
winter is professor of harmony and history of 
music at the University of Redlands, Redlands, p ; , 
Cal., has founded and developed this conserva- cela - — ype ge edu = 
tory “on her own,” that is, without the backing bo ; re Saran 0 cae ts Rete pls 
of any of the great foundations. Her only as wil —- fy oh 
sistance has heen the moral support of a group ste aa ta 
of faithful friends. The conservatory faculty is 
made up of pedagogues renowned in America 
and Europe, many of whom are bringing their 
own pupils to Mondsee. There ts a large, regis- 
tration for this summer’s term, both of former 

students and of new enrollments. 


many singers 7 h naturally heauti- 
ful voices never attain outstanding 
success, because of a lack of early 
musical training. Mr. La Fora 
cites Lawrence Tibbett as an ex 
ample of an artist whose mother 


IDDYE YEARGAIN HALI 


who gave two piano class 
programs, May 16 and 23 
under the sponsorship of 
Piano Class Forum of New 
York and is to conduct thre: 
teacher - training — classes 
during the summer, June 8 
July 6 and August 3, the se: 
and of these to be in zerark 
V.J. Mrs. Hall directed her 
third annual public school 
piano class program of Great 
York in Publi 
School 59 on May 23, preced 
ed by an address by George 
H. Gartlan, Director of 
Vusic in the New York Pub 
lic Schools 
MARIA CARRERAS, 
noted piamist (second from right), photographed with Toscanini and Molina 
de France recently. Also in the group are, left to right, Consuelo Carre f 
oe of Mme. Carreras, Mme. Toscanini and Wanda Toscanini. Mme. Carreras is a concert artist 
GEORGES THILL, renowned both in America and Europe. Al present she is conducting master classes in Nez 
French tenor, who made such an out York and is one of the directors of the Westchester Conservatory of Music. Consider 
standing success in opera at the Met- of the foremost piano teachers of the day, Mme. Carreras has also taught masterclasses in 
ropolitan during the past season. He Berlin, St. Louis, Cincinnati and Buenos Aires. This artist will return to the American 
will be heard in America in concert concert stage next scason, giving a New York recital, January 8, and making an extensive 
as well as opera next year. concert tour under the management of the NBC Artists Service 
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